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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Cabinet has undergone a small internal spasm of a curious, 
but hardly important, kind. Mr. Chichester Fortescue has re- 
signed the Irish Secretaryship, and accepted Mr. Bright’s vacant 
place as President of the Board of ‘Trade, for reasons which are 
somewhat obscure. He exchanges £4,000 a year for £2,000 a 











= 


year,—a matter of no great consequence to him, perhaps,—a post | 


of first-class official importance for one of the least important in 
the Cabinet, which can hardly be indifferent to him,—and finally, 
one of all the official details of which he was fully master, for one 
which must lead him into a very uufamiliar, if not an entirely 
alien, world. Further, the Marquis of Hartington has abandoned 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand for Dublin, where we hope he will ad- 
minister the affairs of Ireland in a more liberal spirit than he has 
sometimes betrayed in his Irish speeches,—that, for example, on 
the Irish Land Bill, which excited so much migiving in the 
autumn before last. And beyond this the Cabinet is unchanged, 
the office of Postmaster-General being no longer connected with 
a seat in the Cabinet, and the number of Cabinet officers being 
reduced again to its normal number,—fifteen. What the Cabinet 
gains by this change it is not easy to see, beyond the apprenticing 
afresh of two ministers who had learnt to do their old work fairly. 
Mr. Cardwell’s reign at the War Office seems not likely to be 
disturbed by any event short of invasion or revolution. 


Mr. Otway explains through the Daily News that he resigned 
his post on the 27th November because he disagreed with the 
Government upon an important question of foreign policy,—that 
is, we presume, because he disliked the acceptance of a Conference 
before the Russian Note had been withdrawn. His place has been 
filled by Lord Enfield, a man little known to the public, and his 
resignation has been followed by other changes. 
for example, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, has been promoted 
to the Postmaster-Generalship without a seat in the Cabinet, and 
it is believed may be succeeded by Mr. Kuatchbull-Lugessen, 
now Under-Secretary for the Home Office, where he will be re- 
placed by Mr. Lefevre, who has for a twelvemonth done the whole 
work of the Board of Trade, an office for which he is peculiarly 
qualified. Mr. Stansfeld remains Secretary to the Treasury, and 
it is explained that he was not offered the Post Office, which with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet is almost a sinecure. ‘The Department 
governs itself. 


Poor Marshal Prim died, after all. Though struck by eight 
balls, he believed himself only slightly wounded, ascended the 
stairs of the Ministry of War unassisted, and reassured his wife ; 
but one of the bullets had gone too deep, and he died on 30th 
December. fis death removes a very prominent figure from the 
European stage, but it may be questioned whether history will 
enrol Marshal Prim among the great men of Spain. He was not 
only a good soldier, but a soldier who attached his subordinates to 
himself ; but we search his speeches and proclamations in vain for 
any sign of original genius, of statesmanship, or even of full com- 
prehension of Spanish facts. He was evidently more sincere in 
his wish fora King than his rivals at first believed, but he co- 
quetted for months with the Republicans, by whom at last he was 
shot down. His great personal fault is said to have been that of 


Mr. Monsell, | 


the Duke of Marlborough, an inordinate thirst for money, and his 
greatest intellectual merit a clear idea that the Government of 
Spain was beyond his powers. His real character must remain 
obscure until we know a little more of the inner history of his 
reign, but our impression is that he was merely an unusually able 
trooper. 


The murder being attributed to the Republicans, has of course 
benefited the Monarchy. ‘Topete, though a Montpensierist, con- 
sented to receive King Amadeus at Carthagena, and his Majesty 
entered Madrid on January 2, amid acclamations which were pro- 
bably sincere, as Madrid lives partly on the Court. He has formed 
a Ministry of all parties, Serrano being Minister at War and 

| Premier, and appears disposed to govern constitutionally. The 
| Government, however, has, we perceive, taken power to influence 
the next elections, one of the last Acts of the Constituent Cortes 
| giving them authority to redistribute electoral districts, and even 
| the representation. It should be remembered, however, that 
Amadeus will be strongly influenced by the Italian practice, which 
|is that the King should havea distinct individuality and a good 
| deal of personal power, but should not be a despot. 
| The military news of the week is not, on the whole, encourag- 
ing for France. Around Paris, since the taking of Mont Avron, 
avery heavy bombardment has been opened against Forts Noisy, 
| Rosny, and Nogent, on the east side, and, according to evidence 
from iaside Paris, the casemates of Fort Rosny, believed to be 
bomb-proof, were penetrated in several places. It is stated that 
the marines in Fort Rosuy have behaved splendidly, never flinch- 
ing under the tremendous fire directed on them. It is added 
that new batteries were being actively prepared to counteract tho 
Prussian batteries against Rosny, Nogent, and Noisy, and that 
_the Government were sanguine of the result. It seems, however, 
that only Nogent continued to reply, and that but feebly, at the 
last advices. The “blinds” were put up before Noisy and 
Rosny,—probably during the preparation of the new batteries. 
Avron, though taken, has been abandoued, and not per- 
manently occupied by the Germans, possibly because it is too 
much exposed to the fire of the Paris forts to be tenable. The 
bombardment, which is said to be from still heavier batteries, against 
_ the southern defences at Meudon, Vanvres, aud Issy, was opened 
| with great spirit on Thursday, and replied to by the French forts 
in good style, though, says the Daily News’ correspondent at Ver- 
sailles, ‘‘ the French guns seemed to be less carefully aimed.” He 
, adds that ‘ the result, it is considered, will decide the siege.” 


In the North, between Bapaume and Arras, heavy fighting went 
on during the 2nd and 3rd January (Monday and Tuesday), of 
which the accounts from General Faidherbe’s and General Man- 
teuffel’s head-quarters are, as usual, very conflicting. Both sides 


claim to have taken a great number of prisoners. Neither claim 
to have taken any guns,—one gun captured by the Germans hay- 
ing been retaken by the French at the point of the bayonet. The 
| French commander says that on the 2nd the result of the battle 
| was indecisive, while on the 3rd he drove the Germans from all 
| their positions, which were a ;00d way to the north of Bapaume, 
and pushed them back right into Bapaume. ‘The German com- 
mander says that on the evening of the 3rd (Tuesday) his troops 
took two villages at the point of the bayonet, and that the 
French were in retreat. The truth seems to be that it wasa 
drawn battle, the Germans having certainly been driven from their 
positions north of Bapaume, but having held their positions in 
Bapaume, which was the key of the struggle. ‘The retreat of the 
French seems only to have been a retreat of five or six miles for 
shelter, a!! the villages south of Boyelles, where the French took 
up their quarters, having been destroyed, and their stock of food 
being exhausted. That they did not accomplish the task of driving 
the Germans out of Bapaume is clear enough. Still, no French 
guns were lost, many German prisoners were made by the French, 
as well as many French prisoners by the Germans, and the fighting 
seems to have been remarkably equal. 
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not been remarkable. General Jouffroy, 
one of General Chauzy’s subordinates, has gained some outpost 
suecesses near Vendome ; and General Roy, in Normandy, on the 
left bank of the Seine, has been defeated, and lost two guns and 
some colours to the Ger Everything seems to indicate that 
General Chanzy is at Jast ‘The 
German head-quarters assert it, and the Dake of Mecklenburg has 
gone to Chartres to be at the head of his army. M. Gambetta has 
gone to join General Chanzy. On the Loire there have been 
indications also of Bourbaki’s advance from Bourges, in outpost 
affairs near Gien. Mezitres and Rocroi have been taken by the 
Germans on the Belgian border, and now everything depends on 
the gallantry of Paris and of the three relieving armies. Unless 
Chanzy and Bourbaki can do better than Faidherbe has done as 
yet, Paris will be starved out,—unless, which no longer seems 
probable, the Paris army can deliver itself. 


Elsewhere the week has 


nans, 


really advancing from Le Mans. 


In the East of France the Germans seem retiring rapidly on 
Vesoul, the statement being made yesterday from Berlin that even 
the siege of Langres (which lies nearly forty-five miles due north of 
Dijon) had been raised by their forces to reinforce General Werder, 
who is menaced, says the sender of the telegram, ‘‘ by Bourbaki 
and Garibaldi.” If Bourbaki has already got so far east as to 
menace General Werder at Vesoul, he must have been moving 
with wonderful seeresy and speed, but the agency of Bourbaki in 
the case is very probably a guess of the German news-sender. 
We have heard that troops from Lyons were marching north to 
relieve Belfort, and probably it may be that army, and not that 
of General Bourbaki, which is alarming General Werder. 


Mr. Cardwell attended the annual dinner of the Ancient Druids 
at Oxford on Monday, and in answer to the toast of the Army, 
took the opportunity of defending his administration of his depart- 
ment. Ile denied that he had disbanded 20,000 good soldiers. 
He had only disbanded negro troops, dispensed with some other 
colonial troops, and brought home some regiments and batteries 
from the colonies, reducing the strength of the home battalions at 
the same time so as not to increase the total home force. That is 
to say, Mr. Cardwell has reduced the force abroad, which in the 
event of war must be replaced, without increasing the force at 
home. As to recruits, he had since the abolition of bounty ob- 
tained 20,000 good men, against whom, however, must be set the 


regular ‘‘ drain” by deaths, desertions, and discharges, say 13,00°. | 


As to the guns, he was now ready to turn out a battery a week, 
and should shortly commence the issue of the best field gun in 
Europe ; the distribution of Sniders to Volunteers was 
advancing, so that by April 1, 150,000 would have been placed in 
their hands. Of powder he had many years’ supply, and he was 
manufacturing pebbie-powder as fast as possible. Lord Herbert 
used to say England vibrated between parsimony and panic, 
but with parsimony and panic we had nothing to do. Mr. 
Cardwell made a good deal of his two p’s, and concluded 
with a quotation about Romans and ‘the brave days of old,” 
which told apparently very well, but suggests the remark that 
the Romans seem never to have been out of swords or arrows. We 
have commented on the speech elsewhere. 


while 





Mr. Vernon Harcourt also addressed the Druids. Ie believed 
that we were entering on that ‘period of dark eclipse ” called 
foreign policy, a policy of which he had never seen any good come. 
Mr. Cardwell was the martyr of one of those panies which always 
ended in increased establishments, but never in increased efficiency, 
a fact to be explained only in one of two ways. Either the asser- 
tion of inefficiency is unfounded, or the system which wastes such 
sums must be unsound. He should like to settle which hypo- 
thesis was the true one before he embarked in any more expen- 
diture. Mr. Vernon Harcourt then diverged into the ** Historicus ” 
vein. Ie held that our relations with America were not foreign 
relations but home relations; that the Alabama question might be 
settled by introducing a newprinciple into neutral law; that the right 
to navigate the St. Lawrence should be conceded to the United 
States—though it was useless without the control of the canals; 
and that the fishery question should be settled by negotiation. 
At present the fisheries legally belonged to the Canadians. Mr. 
Harcourt, we should add, expressed himself full of admiration for 
the heroic resistance offered by the French people to their invaders. 





The King of Prussia beld a great official reception at Versailles 
on New Year’s Day, and told the Princes and officers present that 
“they had not yet reached the goal, important tasks being still 
before them, before they arrived at an honourable and a lasting 
peace.” Ile repeated the same desire for peace—which he could 
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have to-morrow, if he did not want territory too—at the banquet 
in the afternoon, and was answered by the Grand Duke of Baden, 
in a speech allirming that the German Empire dated from that 
day, although “* Your Majesty desires only to accept the Imperial 
Crown when it can embrace and protect all the members of the 
Empire,” a remark which may possibly refer to Bavaria, but would 
seem rather to point to Alsace and Lorraine. ‘ As King Frederick 
William IV. said twenty-one years ago, an Imperial Crown can be 
wou only on the battle-field,” and now that the remark had been go 
signally fulfilled, he gave the toast “Long live his Majesty, 
William the Victorious!” King William, therefore, is not to he 
Emperor until the peace. 





Prussia has gained this week one compensation for her losses, 
She is rid of her Minister of Education. Herr Miihler, a man 
entitled to the distinction of being at once the feeblest and the 
most obstinate obscurantist that ever lived. A fiddler has driven 
him from his place. Herr Joachim is superintendent of the 
Berlin Academy of Music, which is one of the institutions under 
the Ministry of Education. A teacher in the Academy offended 
the Minister in some way, and Herr Miihler ordered his dismissal, 
Ilerr Joachim thereupon resigned, but the King, reviewing the 
affair, ordered him to resume his functions, and made him inde- 
pendent of the education department. It was then Herr Miihler’s 
turn to resign, and he has not been reinstated, to the gratification, 
we imagine, of all Germany, which is never tired of laughing at a 
Minister whose one notion of instruction is the diffusion of a feeble 
kind of evangelicalism by force. 


Count von Bismarck recently announced to the Austrian 
Government that events had united Germany, notwithstanding 
the Treaty of Prague, and that his master had been invited to 
assume the Imperial Crown. ‘The reply of the Emperor, to whom 
this’ transfer of his old dignity to his hereditary rival must be most 
galling, is not without the grave stateliness peculiar to the Haps- 
burgs. Count Beust considers it inadvisable to enter into further 
particulars about the Treaty of Prague, as it ‘is the interest of 
the parties to avoid further discussion in that direction,” believes 
that Austria and Hungary sincerely desire friendly relations with 
the new power, and avers that ‘similar sentiments animate his 
Majesty the Emperor, by whom the exalting recollections which 
link his dynasty during a glorious history of centuries with the 
history of the German people will not be remembered otherwise 
than with the warmest sympathies for that people’s further national 
development.” 


Is there not a shoemaker of genius in the world who can give 
the world a shoe which will stand a month or two of hard work ? 
Are we really limited to leather for our feet? It is quite clear 
that one of the main difficulties of the French Government is to 
provide their soldiers with boots for bad weather. The shoes 
they provide now fill with mud, and wear out in a week, and the 
number required is therefore excessive, something like half-a- 
million pairs a week. Without shoes the men cannot move, and 
a great deal of the bad marching of the Freach troops is attribu- 
table to this cause. Any shoemaker with brains who could in- 
vent a shoe that would serve as well as a leather one, stand three 
months’ hard usage, and cost ten shillings, would make a fortune 
at a stroke. 


Lord Mayo appears to be determined to bring the Public Works 
Department in India into better order. One of the buildings of 
the gun-carriage factory at Allahabad recently fell in and killed 
people, and it was discovered on inquiry that the mortar used 
was all rotten. Accordingly, Lord Mayo ordered the lime con- 
tractor to be prosecuted, the supervisor of the work, Mr. Bertram, 
to be dismissed; the superintending engineers, Major Cobbe and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rose, to be removed from the department ; a 
third superintending engineer, Colonel Alexander, to be ‘sent 
down” some steps; and the chief engineer, Colonel Hodgson, to 
be very heartily wigged. Lord Mayo finally describes the whole 
affair as a “deplorable history of negligence, incapacity, and cor- 
ruption.” Lord Mayo is energetic, but neither he nor any other 
man can root out the vices of this department until he has a ser- 
vice of men who can do the actual work and yet be trusted not to 
steal. At present, the actual builder usually steals, while the 
oflicer who is supposed to look after him, and who does not steal, 
is so loaded with desk work that he is compelled to trust the 
untrustworthy subordinate. 

The return of Mr. Martin for the county of Meath is a signifi- 


cant event. ‘Ihe premier county of Ireland has chosen, instead of 
Mr. Plunkett, a Catholic aristocrat of unblemished character, 
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tacked by Cardinal Cullen and the priests, and supported, too, | they must inquire for a year or so as to the best curriculum to 


by the Castle, an Ulster Presbyterian, sometime editor of the | 
Jrish Felon, and transported for ten years for treason-felony in 
1848. No doubt, Mr. Martin has some of the best qualities to be 
found anywhere in his violent party, is as gentle and high-minded a 
rebel as ever rebelled, well-educated, well-read, well-travelled, of 
good but not great abilities, and in every way as estimable a 
nationalist as exists. Still his success against a Liberal Catholic of | 
rank is a formidable sign of the times, and is due, we suspect, in | 
no small degree to the disgust with which the country received the 
act of gracious clemency accorded to the Fenian prisoners. 





It is barely possible,—and we sincerely hope it may be so,— 
that the shuffle of Cabinet offices is intended to render it easier 
for the Government to retrace their false step in inflicting 
banishment instead 
Fenian prisoners. 
really reconsidering 
as regards some of 


We believe that the Government is 
that very unwise half-measure, at least 
the prisoners; and the advent of a new 
Minister to Ireland might render it easier to avow a change 
of policy. It will be a pity, however, if Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue has to ‘* get up” Trade as a penance for this, perhaps 
his only seriovs blunder. 


The worst falsehood of the war has, we think, been told within 
the week from the German head-quarters at Versailles,—the worst, 
we mean, because the most deliberate, and the most dishonourable, 
and the least justified by the natural self-love of soldiers. Our 
readers will remember our summary last week of a French official 
notification, offering to every French officer who escapes from 
prison and rejoins the Army 750 francs’ indemnity to give 
him a new outfit, but peremptorily refusing a sous to any officer 
who had taken any sort of engagement to the Germans. ‘This 
order, which was in the possession of the German head-quarters, 
having been found at Orleans on their last capture of that town, and 
which was printed at length in a letter of the Times’ correspondent 
with Prince Frederick Charles's head-quarters at Orleans last 
week, has been metamorphosed into the following calumny at 
Versailles, whence it was telegraphed by Mr. Reuter’s agent last 
Friday, and published in all the papers of Saturday :—‘ The 
German authorities declare that according to an official French 
document which has fallen into their hands, and which emanates 
from the 6th Section of the 5th Division of the War Department, 
the French Government, by a decree dated the 10th of November, 
orders a premium of 750f. to be paid to each of the French 
officers who have escaped from German captivity ia breach of 
their parole,”’"—the fact being that it was peremptorily refused to 
any officer who had given a parole. The same calumny, in the 
same words, is reported from Berlin, in a special telegram to the 
Times of yesterday, printed in its second edition. We can pardon 
boastful carmagnoles about victories on either side, but not 
a. deliberate attempt of this sort to befoul the honour of an 
enemy. 


Mr. Russell, the Times’ correspondent at Versailles, writes, in 
the letter published yesterday, ‘‘I do not like to say much on 


| tion. 


of giving the promised pardon to the | 


which to submit children. Surely they could get to work “ pro- 


'visionally ” as soon as they have ascertained where the destitution 


exists, and teach up to the Government standards, without satisfy- 
ing themselves speculatively as to the ideal standard of educa- 
We fear Lord Lawrence has not yet got his Board well in 
hand. It meets at long intervals, and loses time at a great rate 
when it does meet. 


Mr. Cardwell proves in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, published in 
the Times of Thursday, that he did not make the blunder attri- 
buted to him by Lord Elcho, in asserting that the country had in 
store 300,000 Snider rifles, of which the greater part subsequently 
turned out to be in store in Canada, and not in England. He 
shows that there were 251,240 Snider rifles really in store in home 
stations on the Sth August last, and 53,059 were at foreign 
stations, excluding India; and more important still, that he was 
not deluded by his own subordinates into a false impression on the 
subject. Why Mr. Cardwell did not sooner contradict Lord 
Elcho’s signed statement that he (Mr. Cardwell) had confessed to 
Lord Elcho that the Sniders supposed to be in store were not really 
available, because most of them were in Canada, it is quite impossible 
to say. But as we have no belief at all in Mr. Cardwell as a War 


| Minister,—indeed, the store of breech-loading rifles now proved to 


exist is ludicrously insufficient, —we are the more anxious to give him 
no discredit that he does not deserve, and it was a great discredit to 
lie under the imputation of having been himself deceived by his 
own subordinates on a matter so important, and of having credu- 
lously led Parliament and the country into the same fool’s paradise. 


A meeting, respectable as to numbers, but of the “ miscel- 
laneous ” sort as to persons, was held at the Cannon-Street Hotel 
on Thursday, to express sympathy with France. The audience 
were addressed by Mr. Merriman, a solicitor who aspires to Mr. 
Beales’ place in politics, and who made rather a clever point in 
pleading that even Austria had spared Piedmont, after the abdica- 
tion of Charles Albert, but talked nonsense when he objected to 
pay annuities to ‘* German princelets engaged in crushing France.” 
Would Mr. Merriman refuse to pay the interest on Consols to 
King William? He advocated a summary requisition to Prussia 
to quit France under penalty of war. Dr. Mackay, author, we 
suppose, of the song about ‘‘a good time coming,” and of 


' the letters which have produced most of the ill-feeling between 


what seems to me the inexplicable harshness of Herr von Brau- | 


chitsch, prefect of the department, towards the mayor and 
municipality of Versailles, because it may be explicable, and I 
hope it is. M. Rameau isin a cell in the common prison here, 
and has been ill nearly to death. ‘Three of the ‘Town Council have 
been arrested, and are in prison also for the same offence. That 
offence is said to be their refusal to pay a fine imposed on them for 
not opening a store of groceries here on a certain day. ‘The groce- 
ries were bought in Germany by the mayor and municipality [of 
Versailles}, but the German authorities refused to allow them to be 
conveyed to Versailles by the French railways under their control.” 
If Mr. Russell's account of the matter, confirmed by other corre- 
spondents, is true, the German prefect appears to be acting on the 
ancient principle applied by Pharaoh to the people of Israel, 
when he ordered them to make bricks without straw, and 
then punished them for not having made them. No doubt a 
combination of finesse with violence is far more fascinating to 
half-civilized taskmasters than violence without finesse. Even 
Mr. Squeers was subtle in discovering excuses for thrashing Smike, 
and found his pleasure in that operation enhanced by the subtlety 
of his pretexts. 

The London School Board met again on Thursday, and in- 


dulged in a singularly unbusinesslike and, as it seems to us, 
unprofitable discussion. Vrofessor Huxley seems to think that 


before they can do anything in the way of education for London, | 


England and America, advocated the cause of ‘ Napoleon, 
‘“‘whom it was the fashion to decry, now that he was down ;” 
while Sir H. Hoare asked the meeting to say distinctly whether 
they meant war or not, which question was answered very 
decidedly by Dr. Kenealy in the affirmative. Mr. Siduey Smith 
apparently advocated war—he is either badly reported, or he was 
not clear—and Mr. Lloyd Jones made the shrewd point that 
Government, while refusing to recognize the Republic, asked it to 
help England against Russia. The meeting, according to the 
statement of the very hostile reporter in the 7%mes, was divided as 
regards war, andas to the claim of Republican France over France 
under any other form of government. On the whole, the meeting 
represented pretty accurately the state of English opinion, which 
is getting angry with Germany, but is not yet resolute enough to 
bid Germany stop. 


The female rhinoceros at the Zoological Gardens has had a 
narrow escape of being drowned. Turned out on Wednesday 
week into the paddock during the frost, after snow had fallen on 
the frozen pond, the big creature, either blundering on the ice by 
mistake, or bent on a slide, broke the ice with her tremendous 
weight, and got in beneath it, and by her violent plunges soon 
broke up all the ice on the pond. ‘The water was nine feet deep, 
the rhinoceros exhausted, and as it was very diflicult to extricate 
the creature, she was in great danger of drowning. Mr. Bartlett 
took very prompt measures, letting the water off, getting the 
sloping sides of the pond strewed with gravel, to give a better 
foothold, and getting a rope round the creature's haunches, 
to aid her in her struggles to land. At last she was hoisted up, 
and then there was a rush to get out of the enclosure, as it was 
feared she might ungratefully charge her preservers. ‘The 
rhinoceros, however, behaved extremely well, and seemed rather 
quieted than otherwise by her danger, and she soon took to her 
food as kindly as ever. She seems not to be liable to 


‘apoplexy, or the sudden immersion in very cold water would 


have made an end of her, as it has of late of some much more 
valuable lives. 


Consols were on Friday 92 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——\_>——_- 


THE SHUFFLE IN THE MINISTRY. 


ORD GRANVILLE has zot been shifted to the Poor Law 
Board and Mr. Goschen to the Foreign Office. We 

state this at once, to dissipate any feeling of natural alarm 
that may spring up in the public mind lest the principle, or 
whatever it is to be called, which is at the bottom of the recent 
shuffle in the Ministry, should be pushed to extremes. The 
announcement which has been gravely made this week of the 
Ministerial changes looked so very like the beginning of a 
Christmas game of ‘ Puss in the Corner,” that one felt some 
perturbation as to where the very seasonable hilarity of the 
Cabinet was likely to end. Or say it looks as if they had 
determined to conclude the amusements with the pastime of 
what children call cross questions and contrary answers. “I 
was asked,” Mr. Gladstone seems to say, “‘ what would be the 
best measure for strengthening the War Office, and the 
answer was, To send a good Irish Secretary to the Board of 
Trade,”” Further, “ I was asked how best I could increase the 
confidence of the Radicals in the Government, and the answer 
was, By sending my Postmaster-General to Ireland.”’ Seriously, 
what could promise worse for Mr, Gladstone's Ministry than this 
idle shuffling of the cards at a moment when all England was 
anxious to see the Ministry doubly strengthened, first, by the 
better selection of men for the administrative offices where 
there is most need of energy ; and next, by the improvement of 


iis représentative character, seriously weakened, as it has been, ' 


by the loss of Mr, Bright? Mr, Gladstone's actual resolve is 
an official declaration that in neither of these respects is there 
any room for improvement, nay, that the strength of the 
Ministry is so overflowing, that there may almost be said to be 
room for yisible deterioration without the smallest risk of 
failure. As far as we can see, the object of the change is to 
show the country that the Ministry is strong enough for a 
tour de force, in other words, for a misappropriation of 
strength, without appearing inadequate to its duties. Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue made an admirable Colonial Under- 
Secretary, and a most sagacious and generally courageous, 
though in this last Fenian amnesty a politically chicken- 
hearted, Irish Minister. Lord Hartington was a respectable 
War Minister in 1866, and has been an energetic Postmaster- 
General since December, 1868. And if you find for each of 
them a class of duties as remote as may be from those which 
they have hitherto performed, by transferring Lord Hartington 
to Ireland, and Mr. Chichester Fortescue to the Board of 
Trade, you will put your Cabinet to much the same sort of 
test as you would a dramatic company, by assigning to the jeune 
premier to act the part of the heavy father, and to the walking 
gentleman to play the principal lover. Moreover, if after that 
reconstruction of your playbill, the public are still satisfied 
with the performance, you may fairly say that the company 
is equal to anything, and that no shuffling can injure it ; but 
whether it is good policy at a time of great anxiety to 
shuffle your cards at random, in order to show com- 
plete self-confidence, is clearly a matter of which two 
views are likely to be taken. Nobody, as far as we 
know, was discontented with the management of the 
Board of Trade. Though Mr. Bright had been laid aside 
for a year, Mr. Lefevre discharged its duties very creditably, 
and there had been no demonstration of popular passion in 
relation to the department. Nobody as far as we know had 
been otherwise than full of admiration for the Irish Adminis- 
tration, except in regard to the fall between the two stools of 
amnesty and rigour. Yet,—though hardly, we suppose, on 
this very account,—these are precisely the two departments 
selected for manipulation, while those as to which everybody 
was really anxious are ostentatiously left alone. Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to say, ‘The constituents of the Cabinet are too 
perfect already to borrow from outside ; the only conceivable 
change is an internal change of the molecular atoms of the 
Cabinet, and even that will probably seem to the uninitiated 
eye a change for the worse. Let the public lay to heart, then, 
what the merits of that Cabinet must be, the only feasible 
variation on which, seems to be a deterioration.’ We 


ean only say that this rather vain-glorious practical boast, 
‘WHY SHOULD WE NOT RECOGNIZE THE FRENCH 


of unimprovability may cut two ways. A type may be un- 
improvable either because it is perfectly adapted for a par- 
ticular class of functions, or because it is hopelessly unfit for 
them. You could hardly improve the type of mastiff either 


as a house dog or for coursing,—for the former purpose because 
it is so good, for the latter because it is so bad, 


may be with regard to Mr. Gladstone’s Government. 


And so it | 





It w 
barely improvable for the purposes of reforming the Gevian: 
ment of Ireland and educating England, because it was 0. 
good ; it may be that it is hardly improvable for the purpose 
of strengthening the English Army and conducting her 
foreign relations with becoming self-respect, because it is go 
much the reverse. At all events, it isa step hardly likely to 
strengthen the Government with the English people, to pro- 
claim to the world that the only change which the resignation 
of Mr. Bright seems to render desirable, is a funny little 
shufile of offices, which leaves the Cabinet what it was before, 
but with an appearance of less efficiency. 

What we seriously fear most for Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment is this narrowness of view. There are governments, as 
there are men, who do not seem to be aware of their own 
limitations and defects, who do not seem to realize where 
their peculiar powers stop. This only happens to men of 
very considerable but limited powers of mind, men capable of 
great achievements, and usually men who have verified that 
capacity by actually achieving great things. And soit is, too,. 
with governments, and especially with governments which 
have earned great gratitude from the country, and which 
command a great majority within the House. ‘Their imagina- 
tion runs on their successes, and does not easily get out of the 
rut in which it has so long and so triumphantly worked. 
Lord Palmerston and his Government showed this borné 
character in 1858, and fell in consequence, and great was tha 
fall thereof, Mr. Gladstone has earned a far better right ta 
the confidence and gratitude of the country than ever Lord 
Palmerston had, and we doubt if he is at all liable to those 
spasms of self-confidence and overbearingness which led to the 
Parliamentary catastrophe of the Conspiracy Bill. But, 
on the other hand, he is perhaps even less able to gauge 
the deficiencies of his Cabinet on sides on which his 
own political intellect is not usually active. His thoughts 


run so eagerly on the resources and prospects of peace, 


that he is unable even to persuade himself to face 
seriously the alternative of war. We doubt if he can look 
upon war as anything more than a bare residual possibility of 
the imagination, which it is, of course, proper to admit and 
provide for, but to admit and provide for only in the languid 
way in which one provides against the chance of a fire in one’s 
house, or of dying by a railway collision in the train in which 
one habitually travels. He can probably hardly even conceive 
of the efficiency of the Army ever involving the solvency of 
the Bank of England, to say nothing of a great deal more besides. 
He never probably even admitted into his imagination that it 
might become a positive duty for England to interfere on the 
Continent on behalf of a great nation whose very existence 
might be threatened. And consequently he looks at the state 
of mind of a great part of the English people who do perceive 
the by no means remote possibility of these events, as a soyt 
of pitiable illusion, which the meeting of the responsible repre- 
sentatives of the people must dispel, and rather marks his 
contempt for the craving to see a stronger Ministry of War 
and a higher spirit in Foreign affairs, than concedes anything 
to it or tries to satisfy it. 

Here we have a sick First Lord of the Admiralty, a 
Minister at War who is more elated by his alliterative 
success in repudiating the two p's, “panic and _parsi- 
mony,” than by any progress towards efliciency of which 
he can boast; and a prime Minister who has always beea 
known as a passionate devotee of peace ;—and, when the 
people of England express a wish for more signs of strength, 
readiness, and determination, the reply is equivalent to a flat 
refusal to strengthen the Cabinet in this direction. Does not 
this look like an édve sive in Mr, Gladstone,—like not only a 
peace ministry at any price, but a peace ministry so resolved 
on peace that it will not even encourage the belicf that if 
forced into war, it could prosecute war with energy and suc- 
cess ? Lord Hartington’s translation to the Irish Secretaryship, 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s grotesque removal to the 
Board of Trade, as the answer to the demand for a stronger 
War administration and a Cabinet of more liberal sympathies 
in Foreign Affairs, may prove to be an historical event mark- 
ing the first decadence of one of the greatest administrations 
which ever presided over English affairs. 





REPUBLIC ? 
HE conflict of testimony as to the intentions of France in 
relation to sending an ambassador to the Conference 1s 
so great, that we can hardly doubt but that, unless there is 
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some difference of view on the subject between M. Gambetta | 
and M. Jules Favre, which the indications hardly suggest, the 
yeal debateable point in the mind of the Government of 
National Defence, is how best to secure a formal recognition 
by England of the new Government in France, whether by 
holding absolutely aloof till that recognition is accorded, or 
by entering the Conference simply to demand that recognition 
and retiring if it is not given. For our own parts, we can- 
not understand, and believe it to be impossible to defend, 
the reserve of our Government on this head. There is no 
doubt at all, we imagine, of the fact that Lord Lyons, though 
ordered to keep up practical relations with the new French 
Executive, is still accredited to the Government of the 
Emperor who has ceased to hold any sort of power in France 
for more than four months, and that we decline to accord 
anything more than a de fucto recognition to the only Govern- 
ment which wields any power in France at all, except the 
Government of the invader. The ostensible reasons alleged for 
this are that the Government of France is only a provisional 
Government, and that you should only acknowledge a provi- 
sional government provisionally ; that General Trochu in the 
first moments of the revolution himself declared the Govern- 
ment of National Defence one of neutral colour, and reserved 
for the future the question of a Monarchy or a Republic; and 
that it is the habit of England to await the verdict of events 
in such cases, and not anticipate by a premature recognition a 
national decision which may never be deliberately taken or 
may be speedily reversed. 
None of these reasons will really hold water at all as apologies 
for a reserve which refuses for four months to the only and | 
absolutely uncontested Government of France the recognition 
which France herself, as well as more than one external power, 
has accorded. It is all very well, and indeed quite right, to 
wait after a sudden revolution to see how far the new 
Government really does wield efficiently the power which 
it has seized, and how far the country ratifies or) 
withholds its deliberate assent. To have recognized 
the Republic in the hurry with which America recognized 
it, simply because it bore the name of a Republic, would have 
been hardly decent in us ;—we reserve that sort of premature | 
recognition for absolutist coups d'état. But to call a Govern- 
ment provisional which has wielded the whole authority of 
France for more than four months, which has called a million 
men into the field, and has been obeyed everywhere with hardly 
even the resistance of a single day or a single man, is to use ‘pro- 
visional’ in a sense which would equally justify us in refusing 
to recognize formally the existing Government of France for an 
indefinite number of years, supposing the German occupation 
were to prevent the convocation of a free French assembly for 
that period. Now, our Governments always profess, though they | 
have not been equally anxious to prove, the utmost horror of | 
any attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of foreign | 
nations. ‘If France or any other country,’ they say, ‘ prefers 
an absolute Government, that is no business of ours; as soon 
as we are assured that it is the Government actually obeyed 
by the people, its power, however obtained, is legitimate for | 
us. We cannot stay to inquire whether or not its foundations 
are satisfactory or not. So long as there is a real internal 
dispute as to the Government, we hold our hands and ob- 
serve ; as soon as it is clear that there is none, that all | 
parties are acting under the same assumptions as to the sources 
of power, we do not profess to be more fastidious than the 
nation itself. We recognize what the people recognize.’ 
That has been always the general profession, though that has 
not always been the practical principle, of our Government. | 
And it seems to us absolutely to demand the formal recog- 
nition of the existing Government of France, against 
which not a hand or a voice has been raised in 
France, except in Lyons and Marseilles by a party of 
anarchists speedily suppressed, during the whole four 
months of war and struggle. If General Trochu, M. Gam- 
betta, and their colleagues, do not constitute the formal Govern- 
ment of France, where is that Government? Can the Emperor 
or the Empress find a single subordinate in France to obey Impe- 
rial orders? The Count de Chambord himself has more imme- 
diate power than either of them. What is it to us that no 
French Assembly has legalized the Government, when 
its power is not disputed for a moment by a single 
village in all France, and has been exercised under 


the most embarrassing circumstances for four months / 
Tf the revolution had put the Crown on the head of 
the Comte de Paris, and he had moved the armies of France 
and fought at their head for all this time, like M. Gambetta 


-liamentary 


and General Trochu, without receiving anywhere a challenge 
to his authority, does any one suppose for a moment that we 
should not have accredited Lord Lyons anew to the new French 
King long ago, in spite of the deficiency of a National 
Assembly’s vote? Can a case of four months’ absolutely un- 
disputed rule by a power which we have refused to acknowledge 
be produced from the history of any country in Europe in recent 
times? In America there was for years a civil war as to 
the centre of legal authority, and of course we reserved our 
decision to see the result. In Italy, in 1860, there was a 
struggle as to the centre of legal authority, and, of course, we 
again reserved our recognition of the new Italian kingdom till 
that struggle was at an end, though Lord John Russell did 
not hesitate in the meantime to express his strong approval of 
the revolutionary policy of Count Cavour. But in France 
there is no such struggle. Either there is no government 
there at all, or it is the Government of National Defence which 
has declared for a republic. Why we are more fastidious 
than the people of France, who pay their taxes and pour out 
their blood for that Government, and make no sign of dreaming 
of any other, we cannot even conceive. 

But it is said General Trochu reserved the question as to 
the ultimate form of the Government. No doubt he did 
at first. But he declared, as all the actual Government 


of France has declared, for a Republic afterwards, in the 


strongest terms, and it is in the name of the Republic, and on 
the faith of establishing a Republic as soon as the in- 
vaders leave the soil of France, that all their power 
has been exercised. If we hesitate to describe the 
actual Government of France as they describe them- 
selves, as officers of a Republic,—a piece of scrupulosity 
we should certainly not show if there were a new monarch 
claiming to rule, and ruling, but not yet elected by the people, 


|—where is the difficulty of formally recognizing the existing 
‘rulers as the formal rulers of France, under the name of the 


Government of National Defence? It is clear that to 


/countenance formally the fiction that the Imperial Govern- 


ment has still any existence in France, not to cancel Lord 


| Lyons’ letters accrediting him to that thing of the past, not 


to recognize directly the only government which France recog- 
nizes at all, is an insult to the French people for which wo 
have no sort of excuse. 

And when we consider the conduct of our Government in 
1851, that insult becomes still more flagrant. It is reported 
that Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Mr. J. G. Holyoake, in 
which he says that Lord Palmerston’s premature recognition 
of the coup d'état in 1851 threw him out of office, and has alleged 


this as justifying the present Government in avoiding similar 


prematureness now. We do not believe Mr. Gladstone has made 
so absurd and even atrocious a blunder. Lord Palmerston 
ordered Lord Normanby within three days of the coup d'etat, 
on the 5th December, 1851, to make no change whatever in 
his relations with the President in consequence of the coup 


'détat; and this was, moreover, the deliberate result of a 


Cabinet Council, in which the whole British Government con- 


curred, and it was supported, moreover, by the express sanction 


of Lord John Russell, who declared in his place in Parlia- 
ment that the President, “in the abolition of the Par- 
constitution, believed he was doing what 
would tend to the happiness and social welfare of 
France.” The British Government at once and formally 
acknowledged the legality of the Government which had 


‘overturned the Constitution and upset the very basis on 


which the President’s own power was founded; and it ac- 
knowledged it without any hesitation, scruple, or misgiving. 
Moreover, the Prime Minister formally expressed his approval 
of the motives which dictated that act. Lord Palmerston’s 
dismissal had nothing at all to do with this recognition. He 
was dismissed for sending a despatch, the substance of which 
was emphatically approved by Lord John Russell, but without 
consultation with the Prime Minister and without showing the 
despatch to the Queen. As for the recognition of the legality 
of the President’s violent act, it was accomplished a fortnight 
before any fresh elections gave any appearance of popular 
sanction to it, and was accomplished on the responsibility not 
of one minister, but of all. Yet now, though the existing 
Government of France has been guilty of no violence ; though 
it has come into power without a struggle; though it has 
ruled France not for three days, but for four months ; though 
it has raised great armies, and demanded popular sacrifices 
such as might have given rise to popular tumults even if the 
Government had been oneof the longest-standing, and though no 
such tumults have arisen ; though its morality and legality are 
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infinitely less questionable on any ground than the morality | foreman. “Yessir,” says the foreman, and counts among the- 


and legality of the President’s Government on the 3rd} twenty the ten which he knows the firm uses up per week, 
December, 1851,—in spite of all this, our Government Would that be considered in the City good business manage- 
still stands aloof, and does not think it right to acknow-| ment? Mr. Cardwell evidently thinks it so, for he admits 
ledge formally the authority and right of the universally | the “drain,” allows that the increase is not increase, that is, 
accepted Government of a great nation. We assert that that he has not done as he was bid, and stands purring with 
this is not creditable to Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville; pleasure at that demonstration of incapacity. That, however, 
and that had the “provisional” ruler of France and her though vitally important to the position and safety of the 
armies been, instead of M. Gambetta and General Trochu, ‘nation, is, as regards Mr. Cardwell’s position as War Minister, 
the Comte de Paris, we should have had King Louis Philippe a, trifle compared with what follows. If there is one thing 
Il. or King Louis XIX. (as the case might have been), ac- certain in this controversy, it is that the country has decided 
knowledged by England long before this, as the King of to have, and to have quickly, Artillery for 100,000 men; that 
France,—even though there might have been an element of if the Ministry refuses this demand, the Ministry is at an end, 
uncertainty attaching to the duration of his reign. | Mr. Cardwell knows that quite well, and is quite prepared for 
mens a it; so prepared, that although he has been two years in office, 
" e and although our only arsenal ought to have in reserve at 
MR. CARDWELL AT OXFORD. least as many fae as in service, he is only “ this 
y 7E do trust that any among our Liberal readers who may | very week” prepared to begin issuing batteries “at the 
think us too severe upon Mr. Cardwell will read and | rate of one per week.” That is to say, our effective 
consider his speech to his constituents at Oxford. There | supply will be doubled in about nine months,—that is, after 
stands the Minister at War, in sight of all men who can read | the face of Europe has once more been changed. And then 
print, not described by hostile critics, not maligned by men | we read of what General Trochu has done in a single city, 
who may not know the secret of his plans, not even depicted without a regular Ordnance Department and without an 
by tolerant friends, but painted by himself, painted as far as arsenal, and thank God that we are not like the French, 
words go very ably; and, accepting that self-portraiture as | left to the mercy of revolutionary departments. If that is 
correct, what does he seem like? Is it possible for any all the British Government can do, there are at least five 
man reading that speech to doubt that Mr. Cardwell firms in Europe which could shell it out of the field, but 
is a very well-meaning, thoroughly self-satisfied, and there is no explanation needed of the sort. The British 
hopelessly incompetent officialh—a man perfectly content if Government, for purposes of self-defence, is Mr. Cardwell; 
he can do the daily work of his office and produce a and Mr. Cardwell thinks “a battery a week” will seem an 
decent Parliamentary answer to any criticism,—a man, imposing outturn, and quite annihilate inquisitive Members 
that is to say, indefinitely less capable of reorganizing an who want to know why on so radical a point of preparation 
army on new principles than the youngest Member of Par- | Great’ Britain is reduced to the position of a besieged and 
liament who knows his own deficiencies? There never wasan not very strong city, taking its guns, so to speak, red- 
occasion better qualified to bring out all the “grit’’ in a hot from the mould. Then there is a grand gun 
statesman’s character. For months Mr. Cardwell has been | coming, “a gun that will be known as the most powerful 
compelled by English official habit to endure without flinch-  field-artillery gun in Europe.” We entirely believe that state- 
ing a shower of censures such as, since the Crimean war, have ment. We would back the Department, or Sir J. Whitworth, 
never fallen upon an English administrator. We do notmean or any of the great manufacturers, to produce the very best 
censures from the Press—half their effect can be neutralized by | of possible guns, if properly paid for the same, but the 
he simple expedient of not reading them—but censures from | points are,—when, and how many? When will 100 of these 
statesmen, from officers, from those representative Members | wonderful field guns be ready to kill people? That is the 
whose opinions in the long run make or mar Cabinets; he has account which will be demanded by Parliament of its War 
been condemned for inefliciency, for tardiness, for want of that steward, and that apparently has not entered into Mr. Card- 
ordinary business faculty without which nothing in an English | well’s mind. The very notion that the country wants rapid 
department can go right, and he has suffered in silence. In or even instant action seems to be foreign to his imagination. 
the Press, Mr. Cardwell has not one cordial friend, for the If there was a point upon which opinion in Parliament was 
Times contents itself with pleas which in the next column it | unanimous, it was the issue of rifles to Volunteers. After 
shows that it does not believe. In the Army, although it great delays, which were officially explained to arise from 
contains scores of officers whom the wise English etiquette the necessity for having the rifles well kept, Mr. Cardwell 
permits to speak out if they speak with gravity, he has not , did begin the issue, and it is now so far advanced that by 
found one defender. Even Liberal Members, scores of them | the 1st of April next, three months hence, eight months 
thirsting for subjects, are silent, and the Minister who should after the agitation commenced, the Sniders will, if Mr. Card- 
be second in the Cabinet is left to defend himself with such | well’s promises are kept, be in the Volunteers’ hands,—to re- 
aid as he may receive from the patronizing kindness of a main there till, as Mr. Cardwell says, the Martini-Henry rifles 
colleague in the representation of Oxford who “ never knew any are ready. This last rifle, it is admitted, is the best, or one 
good come of a foreign policy.” At last, however, his oppor-| of the best, in the world. It has been fully and officially 
tunity arrived, the opportunity of himself defending himself accepted. Will Mr. Cardwell kindly explain what prevented 
before a friendly audience, and in the hearing of all him from securing 200,000 of these rifles in three 
England, and what does he say? That he is forming an months, possibly at the extra cost of ten shillings a rifle, 
Army? That he wishes to form an Army? That he declines | and so saving the cost of the Sniders, the national temper, and 
on consideration to form an Army? That he thinks the a fragment of his own reputation. Does he really believe 
Army we have a sufliciently powerful instrument for any work , Parliament would have grumbled at the expense? If he does, 
we ought to attempt? Nothing of the kind. There is not a he is so completely out of rvpport with the English people 
tittle of evidence in the speech from end to end that Mr. | that, on that ground alone, he is not fit to be a Minister. Or 
Cardwell thinks he or his Government have anything to do does he honestly think £100,000 worth saving, at the cost of 
with any such matter, that he has ever risen for a moment to | a possible risk to English influence? If he does, he is not fit 
the height of the situation, that he so much as believes that to be an English War Minister. Or did he simply never 
any explanation is required from him except upon points of think about the matter at all, content to know that, “as pres- 
detail. The whole country is raging about the insufficiency of sure had been put on him,” he had issued the regulation 
the Army, and Parliament has yoted an increase to it of 20,000 orders, and that in due routine, at the regulation pace, a make- 
nien, and Mr. Cardwell coolly says that the abolition of bounty shift rifle would be issued to the “ Volunteer Reserve ” ? 
was very beneficial to the morals of recruits, and that with- We believe this to be the true explanation, and this is the 
out bounty he has, according to a report from the Inspector- reason why Mr. Cardwell—a most estimable man, to whom 
General of Recruits, raised 20,000 men,—and that, he trusts, we wish nothing worse than a Peerage, or the Speakership, 
will be taken to be “good stewardship.” Will it? The or any other form of official Heaven—appears to us to be 
obvious intention of that statement is to leave the public under utterly unfitted to be the War Minister of to-day, when 
an impression that the orders of the Commons have been the country needs rapidity, originality, decision, rather 
obeyed, whereas all that has been done is to enlist a small than the qualities which go to make “a fair Parliamentary 
surplus, about 7,000, as we calculate, above the ordinary | official.” 
“drain,”—above the number we must have raised without’ We must add, and we do it with regret, that this speech 
any fresh Parliamentary vote at all. “I want twenty leaves on our minds an impression that Mr. Cardwell is not 
horses extra by Saturday,” says the jobmaster to his dealing openly with the country, that he does not sympathize 
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with the movement to improve the defences, and that he only 

ields to it because, as he says in his regular Parliamentary 
sing-song, the pendulum has swung back from parsimony to 
panic. He rung the changes on that childish alliteration as if 
to his mind it expressed the truth at the very bottom of the 
controversy. That is a perfectly conceivable, and may be a 
defensible view ; but then Mr. Cardwell should express it, and 


not treat the people he helps to govern as a froward child | 


clamorous for plums, which must be allowed a few just to 
keep it quiet. If he is once suspected of taking that line, of 
wasting thousands because the people in a fit of terror ask him 
to expend millions, Parliament, to employ his own method of 
seeming to be impressive, will be compelled to let the pen- 
dulum vibrate from Cardwell to Common Sense. 





THE FRENCH DEPRESSION. 


HE week has been one of great depression for the friends 

of France, depression not unreasonable, although, as we 

trust and believe, exaggerated. One of those strange vibra- 
tions which so often precede catastrophes has passed through 
the political air, and it has become an article of City faith that 
Paris will speedily capitulate. In the City of course the origin 
of the belief must be some statement let fall by some French 
financier, possibly the gentleman who, according to the Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York Tribune, affirmed after 
the first defeat on the Loire that M. Gambetta had resolved 
to apply for an armistice with the view of accepting terms. 
Outside the City, however, the theory appears to be based 
mainly on three facts,—the silence of the Eastern forts in 
reply to the German fire, the commencement of the 
bombardment of the forts on the South, and the general 
elation which has suddenly manifested itself within the 
German camp. General Trochu’s failure to make sorties, too, 
tells heavily among a people who have very vague notions of a 
besieging army’s lines, and very strong beliefs that if Englishmen 
were inside Paris they would get out somehow ; and there is dis- 
couragement in the suspension of movements both from Le Mans 
and Bourges, discouragement not dissipated by the partial ill- 
success of the gallant advance made by General Faidherbe. 
There is an idea, moreover, abroad, that Mount Avron was not 
very obstinately defended, that there is demoralization among 
the regular troops under General Vinoy’s command, and that 


the heart of the population of Paris is yielding to the long- , 


continued pressure of privation, now aggravated by the bitter 
cold, and by the increasing price of wine, which has not as yet 
been rationed. Add to these reasons for depression a fixed 
theory, derived no one knows whence, that Paris is only pro- 
visioned up to February, and our readers will be at no loss to 
understand the melancholy forebodings expressed by all friends 
of European freedom. 

The forebodings appear to us to have considerably outrun 
the facts. There can be no doubt that the week has been a 
bad one for France, that the fall of Mount Avron was a loss, 
that the advance of Faidherbe has proved no certain gain, 
that the Armies of the West and South have remained nearly 
motionless, thereby losing what may prove to have been pre- 
cious time. But five-sixths of all these annoying circumstances 
are evidently attributable to accident, to the terrible frost which 
has compelled General Trochu to keep his men under cover— 
the sentries being frozen alive—which arrests General Chanzy’s 
movements, and which must of necessity depress a people who 
have but a small stock of coal, and scarcely the means of pro- 
curing sufficient firewood. Firewood, as we predicted four 
months ago, has been the first thing to fail; and although 
General Trochu has ordered all trees, including those of the 
Boulevards and of the Tuileries Gardens, to be cut down, that 
order in itself is a proof that the failure is very serious. The 
mere demand for the purpose of cooking food for two 
millions of people must be very heavy, and fires of 


some sort must be maintained to keep the soldiers in | 
the heart of which scanty rations, frost, and inaction might 


otherwise deprive them. But the weather is breaking at last, 
or Faidherbe could scarcely have moved; and apart from the 
results of the cold, there is little more ground for discourage- 
ment than there was last week. There is little evidence of any 
value to show that the forts either Eastward or Southward have 
suffered from the enemy’s fire, or that the silence of Nogent 
and Rosny is anything but deliberate. There is no evidence 
whatever that Paris is in despair, much in the tone of Trochu’s 
orders that it is calm, patient, and even hopeful. The angry 
Englishmen who, in their hatred of Republicanism, almost 


wish for the fall of Paris, are not the only correspondents , 


| within the city, and the more impartial bear their emphatic 
testimony to the endurance of the most suffering sections 
among the population. The original calculation as to food, 
_that it would hold out till March, is as sound as it ever was, 
and the talk of the Press at Bordeaux, which is supposed to 
imply M. Gambetta’s forebodings for Paris, probably means 
just this, that the energetic dictator wishes Trochu would rely 
a little more on audacity and a little less on a prudence 
which, however commendable in most wars, is in a city 
which day by day eats up a fiftieth of its sustenance 
apparently misplaced. Englishmen agree, we believe, on 
this point with M. Gambetta, but the very excess of 
prudence which they attribute to General Trochu is proof 
that he will adopt no hasty or premature suggestion to give 
_way. He may only wait, but he will wait to the end. 
Outside Paris the situation, apart from the cold, is rather 
better than worse than it was last week. When the telegraph 
is employed, as the Germans are now employing it, as a 
strategical device to deceive the world about the course of 
events, and as it is often employed by the French, to prevent 
depression, certainty becomes almost hopeless; but on the very 
worst theories General Faidherbe did advance southward to 
Bapaume, did fight for two days without disaster, receiving 
and inflicting heavy losses, and has not retired, except for a 
slight space, to renew his supply of provisions. He gained 
nothing, but he lost nothing. The Germans keep on making 
statements about prisoners, but they never mention their own 
losses, and General Faidherbe, whose statements have hitherto 
been moderate and truthful, acknowledges that he has bad 
soldiers within his ranks. Water always spills as it goes, and the 
defect of the French armies is that they are fluid, that they 
require some external pressure, such as victory would afford, 
to make their weight irresistible. But Faidherbe will fight 
again, and every time he advances, his men, by the testimony of 
all witnesses, fight better than the time before, show more tena- 
city, and only retreat to obtain the food which theircommander, 
it would seem, cannot.carry with them. In the West, Chanzy,— 
who has had three weeks to reform and re-shoe his battalions, — 
is again in motion, ready, we may presume, for another eighteen 
days of combat; and the Dictator himself, whose fiery energy 
seems to send new blood through every regiment he addresses, 
has proceeded to head-quarters, to share his best commander’s 
fate. There is nothing whatever at this moment to prevent 
General Chanzy from raising the siege of Paris except the in- 
ability of his soldiers to do their work ; and upon that point 
we see no reason whatever to change our opinion, namely, that 
the Republican soldiers are better than those of the Empire, 
but that they labour under some moral paralysis which, being 
as it is intermittent, unaccountable, and at variance with their 
history through centuries, must be temporary, and may, foraught 
any human being can tell, disappear at any hour. If it lasts, the 
cause of France, which is now that of human freedom, is for 
the present hopeless. Nothing can be done against an army 
like that which General von Moltke directs except by men as 
tenacious on the field as his own; and the French, though 
they are developing a moral tenacity as “dour” as that of 
Scotchmen, as yet do not display their old “ staying power” 
in battle, do not improve success, very often retreat a 
‘great deal too soon. Something is wanting in them, and 
we believe that something to be confidence in their 
ability to do more than fight on gallantly, in their 
ability to conquer, a confidence which has been destroyed 
by the surrender of the Army, by four months of persistent 
ill-suecess, and by the retreat from before Orleans,—a moral 
disaster of the highest magnitude. Even without this confi- 
dence Chanzy’s men fight on day after day, but with it their 
imperfect successes or partial defeats would become unmis- 
takable victories. It was four years before the men who 
fled at Bull Run in disgraceful rout entered Richmond as 
conquerors. 


THE MURDER OF MARSHAL PRIM. 


iy would be very difficult, perhaps it would be impossible, to 
state the moral argument against political assassination 
in a form at once conclusive and short. A man does not 
scruple to shoot a brigand who is murdering another man, 
and why should he hesitate to shoot a traitor who is mur- 
dering a nation, more especially while he maintains that his 
right to defend that nation by slaughter is so strong as to 
involve a duty? One argument against assassination has 
always, indeed, seemed to us nearly irresistible, namely, the 
breach of faith it must invariably involve, the tacit contract 
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being that murder as a political weapon shall be as much 
avoided as poison as a weapon of war; but the mass of man- 
kind, we suspect, are more influenced by healthy instinctive 
horror, and by the almost invariable ill-suecess which seems 
to wait upon such crimes. They always end in intensifying 
the evil which the fanatic has sought to remove. Look at 
this murder of Prim. It is ascribed throughout Spain to 
the Republicans, and it has probably smoothed the path of 
the Monarchy more than any other imaginable event could have 
done. To begin with, it has excited the rage always created 
by political injustice. No more unfair murder probably was 
ever committed in the world. Marshal Prim was not a good 
man, and not, perhaps, a very noble one, but he was, at all 
events, a consistent and out-spoken politician. From the day 
he rode into Madrid with the Crown upon his coat, to the 
day he died, he never varied his language. He had not made 
the Revolution to destroy Monarchy, but to change the 
Monarch. He would have a King, and failing the House of 
Braganza, he preferred, with a persistency which at one time 
became almost ludicrous, to nominate the House of Savoy. 
The Republicans say he packed the Cortes which voted the 
election of King Amadeus, and we dare say he did; but if the 
Republicans were the majority, why did they let the Chamber 
be packed ? or why did the packed members, if they hated the 
King, vote for himso unanimously? The election might have 
justified insurrection, though we doubt it; but it could not 
justify the treacherous murder of a man who never deceived 
the people, who was true throughout to his expressed convic- 
tions, and who, though terribly stern in repressing insurrec- 
tion, had in that suppression the genuine approval of the 
representatives of the people. In the next place, the murder 
wakes up all that latent passion for property and order which 
everywhere is one of the strongest supports of thrones, and is 
more especially strong in Spain, where an exceptionally bad 
system of landlordism, and some quarrel, the cause of which 
we do not thoroughly understand, about urban house-rent, 
keep the property-holders in perpetual fear of an agrarian 
rising. Decent people say to each other, “Prim is gone. 
Unless we support the Throne, what hope is there that 
the elements of disorder can be kept down?” They will sup- 
port, therefore, any amount of severity necessary to re-establish 
order ; will return, in all human probability, with the assist- 
ance of the Church, the most Conservative Cortes that Spain 
has known for years. And finally, the murder—it is needful 
to say it—has removed Prim himself, with all his load of 
hatreds, pledges, and antecedents ; with his internecine quarrel 
with the Republicans, his intrigues with half Europe, his neces- 
sity of reigning without seeming to reign. Prim has gone into 
the desert as scapegoat, bearing with him the sins of the 
Interregnum. King Amadeus commences his reign at once 
free from claims he could not have disregarded, and 
from an unpopularity he could not have refused to share; 
commences it as a free man, able to accept all services, to 
solicit all assistance, to adopt, or rather favour, any policy he 
may deem for the benefit of Spain. He is a free King, and in 
Spain the hope of the Monarchy is that the King should be 
above the parties. 

The more we descend to details the more certain does it seem 
that the crime of the Republicans, if it was their crime, will 
tend to the advantage of the monarchy. There are four tasks 
before King Amadeus of the highest difficulty and the most 
imperative obligation, and in each of those tasks the Marshal's 
influence would almost of necessity have been disastrous. He 
must, in the first place, so far efface the memories of the past 
that all capable men in Spain may serve him without dis- 
honour. Prim could not have done that. According to the 
strange code which prevails among the Latin nations, no 
Republican could serve under the Marshal who had shelled 
Republicans, no Montpensicrist could obey the intriguer who 
had “done” the Orleanists, no clerical could support the 
soldier who had permitted the attacks on the Church, without 
incurring some stain of personal dishonour, some suspicion of 
preferring his personal advantage to his political convictions. 
But all can serve the King, who enters Spain. as it were, with- 
out a history. Next it is indispensable to restore throughout 
the Army the spirit of subordination, the idea that it is to obey, 
and not to make, the supreme authority. Prim could not have 
done that. He had led too many pronunciamentos, had been 
too visibly a successful rebel, stood too deeply committed to 
the cause of the Army as opposed to that of the nation. 
The King can do it all, and it is his interest to do it. No 
king who ever lived has approved independence in his army, 


and no king has ever failed, if he gaye himself to the work, to 


| attract its allegiance to himself rather than to an individual 
‘General of whom, however great he may be, half his compeers 
are jealous to hatred and injustice. The rebuke or punish. 
ment which from Prim would have seemed an insult of 
treachery will be from the King a discipline. Genera] 
Caballero de la Roda, for example, now perhaps the most im. 
portant of Spanish soldiers, would have negotiated with Prim 
as with an equal; but from the King, even in his own judg. 
ment, he has, until he rebels at all events, only orders to re. 
ceive. Then it is imperative that the new Government should 
bring some order into the finances, and this Marshal Prim could 
not have done. He was,as he said himself, “no financier.” 
He was compelled and was only too willing to give the cue of 
extravagance, to make promotions by the dozen, to increase 
military pay, to order any outlays required to content the soldier, 
to purchase support for his system in any or every direction by 
grants, by promises, and above all, by concessions to protection, 
His policy in Cuba destroyed the Colonial revenue. His policy 
at home emptied the Exchequer faster than it could be filled, 
The King’s Government may, if it pleases, be above his neces- 
sities, and although it cannot hastily dismiss the hosts of 
empleados, may refrain from increasing their number, may 
decline to fill up military sinecures, may enforce even cruelly 
some respect for decorum among the collectors of the revenue, 
Whether it can restore the solvency of Spain may be doubtful, 
but it will have at least the benefit of the credit which the 
market allows to any recognized government above what is 
permitted to any interregnum, and it can at least secure this, 
—that an offence against the revenue shall be once more an 
offence against the State itself, and not against a party,— 
that smugglers of tobacco shall not plead their devotion 
to the Minister at War. And lastly, the Government, if 
it desires to be permanent, must attack the great difficulty 
of Spain, the tenure wnich so embitters the country popula- 
tion. Prim, it is clear, would never have done this. His one 
idea was to maintain order by military force, and though order 
is good, and military force an effective way of applying it, 
neither is in the least calculated to meet grievances like those of 
Andalusia, where every man is a potential brigand, because there 
is no source of wealth but the land, and no chance of the peasant 
obtaining his share of that. It is civil statesmanship which is 
required to correct agrarian evils without agrarian confiscation, 
and civil statesmanship of that patient, far-sighted kind, con- 
tent if its results are all future and its odiums all present, 
which is never found except under a government conscious 
that permanence is one of its raisons détre. The French 
Republic settled such a question, but it was by open confisca- 
tion. The State of New York settled such a question, but it 
was by confiscation concealed under the form of a commuta- 
tion of feudal dues. It is only under a Government as stable 
as that of Prussia, or as patient as that of Great Britain, that 
agrarian war can be suppressed without violence, without con- 
fiscation, and without a breach in the continuity of the laws. 
Whether King Amadeus or his advisers can do any of these 
things we may doubt, but this much at least is certain, that 
his chance of doing them, and therefore of founding a dynasty 
in Spain, is infinitely improved by the lamentable end of the 
soldier who, had he lived, must have been his first Mayor of 


the Palace. 
\ |7 E drew attention, two months ago, to some effects which 
might clearly be traced to the War on the Trade of 
the two belligerents; and we showed that while Germany, 
victorious in arms, had been almost totally deprived of her 
carrying trade, the commercial marine of France had never 
been so prosperous as in the two months during which her 
armies had been wholly defeated. Strength at sea had enabled 
France to maintain her trade; while the German ships had 
been driven by French cruisers off the ocean, the German ports 
had been blockaded by the French fleet, and German pur- 
chases in foreign countries had been nearly entirely forwarded 
to her through the neighbouring neutral States,—Russia, 
Denmark, and Holland. We recur to the subject to-day 
because the progress of the war has altered, in a very curious 
way, the commercial status of the two nations. France, while 
she was, in a military sense, destroyed, was increasing her 
trade. The ray of hope which is apparently dawning upon 
her is witnessing the rapid decline of her commercial transac- 
tions. Germany, while she pursued her career of uninterrupted 
victory, saw all her great shipping interest doomed to forced 
idleness. The more stubborn resistance which she has since 
received has been accompanied by a striking revival of her trade. 


TRADE IN WAR TIME. 
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The fact is so curious and, at the first sight, unaccountable, | of the French fleet was consequently doomed to continuous 


that it seems desirable, before attempting to explain it, to 
substantiate it with figures. The burthen of the French ships 


that entered and cleared from our ports was in August, the | 


frst month of the war, 65,927 tons, against 58,765 tons in the 
same month last year. In September, 85,614 tons, against 
59,939 in September, 1869. In October the improvement was 
less marked. The French vessels measured 59,546 tons, 
against 53,233 in the previous year. The increase, therefore, 
rose from more than 7,000 tons in August to nearly 26,000 in 
September, and declined to 6,300 in October. But when we 
turn to the Returns for November, we find that the increase 
has wholly disappeared. The French vessels entering and 
leaving our ports only measured 59,811 tons, against 59,937 
tons in November, 1869. The exceptional stimulus which 
the war in its earlier days apparently gave to the French 
carrying trade was wholly lost. 

The German loss was, at the commencement of the war, 
greater than the French gain. The latter was measured by 
tens of thousands, the former by hundreds of thousands, of 
tons. The German vessels entering and leaving our ports in 
August, 1869, had measured 229,914 tons. The German 
tonnage in August, 1870, only amounted to 37,521. The 
loss in September was still greater. The German vessels only 
measured 28,095 tons, against 235,597 tons in September, 
1869. But in October there were distinct symptoms of an 
improvement. The German tonnage, which in the previous 
year had amounted to 211,798 tons, rose, from the paltry 
figures of the preceding month, to a respectable total of 
85,782 tons. The improvement was fairly maintained during 
November. The German vessels measured 70,543 tons, against 


162,084 tons, their burthen in the corresponding period of , 


1869. 

If we turn from the columns of the Board of Trade Returns 
which indicate the nationality of the vessels trading with us, 
to those which profess to describe the channels in which our 
trade flowed, we shall find a precisely similar picture, painted 
in more striking colours. At the commencement of the war, 


we shall see our trade with France unusually prosperous, and | 
powers of a German army, wisely determined on again regu- 


our direct German trade almost wholly destroyed ; and on its 
prolongation our French trade showing rapid signs of declining, 
and our dealings with Germany as rapidly regaining their 
former dimensions. The capacity of the vessels trading 
between this country and France was 60,127 tons higher in 
August, 1870, than in August, 1869. The increase in 
September only amounted to 9,705 tons. In October it was 
95,564 tons less than in October, 1869. And in November 
the burthen of the vessels that reached our shores from 
France or left us for France was literally 120,639 tons less 
than it had been in the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Our trade with Germany affords an exact contrast to 
the preceding figures. The decrease in the tonnage of the 
vessels which arrived from or sailed for Germany from this 
country was in August 124,242, and in September no less 
than 202,649 tons. To make the contrast complete, in 
October our German trade exceeded by 9,061 tons the trade 
of the preceding year, and the increase in November, 
measured by the tonnage of the shipping, amounted to no less 
than 80,898 tons. 

It is clear, therefore, that for some reason which has not 
hitherto been explained, the beginning of the war promoted 
trade with France, and that its continuance threatens to 
destroy it. It is equally evident that the outbreak of the war 
paralyzed all our direct dealings with Germany, but that, after 
the contest had entered on its third month, the German trade 
suddenly regained its original importance. How is it possible 
to explain this very extraordinary state of things? The 
explanation is partly to be drawn from the operations of the 
French fleet. At the commencement of the war, the French, 
availing themselves of their undoubted predominance at sea, 
practically drove every vessel trading under the German flag 
from off the seas, and blockaded, with considerable care, the 
North-German ports. The carrying trade of Germany ceased 
in consequence for the moment to exist, and any communication 
with that country was necessarily kept up through the neutral 
territories of Russia, Denmark, and Holland, which happened 
to be conveniently situated for the purpose. But the capitu- 
lation of one French army at Sedan, and the beleaguerment of 
a second at Metz, compelled the French to raise the blockade, 
in order that they might be able to utilize their sailors on 
their own territory. Over and over again in the last two 
months the French sailors have been mentioned as participa- 
ting in the hardships of the French armies. The greater part 


inactivity; and though a few of their vessels still patrolled 
the seas with the object of destroying German com- 
merce, they were wholly unable to bar the passage of 
neutral vessels to the North-German ports. Our direct 


trade with Germany in consequence rapidly regained its 


original dimensions. It must not, however, be supposed that 
the gain to Germany from the cessation of the blockade has 
been really as great as the figures which we have given seem 
to imply. There is ample evidence that the blockade, far from 
destroying German trade, simply diverted it into a new chan- 
nel. Our shipments to Holland, Denmark, and the northern 


‘ports of Russia in August rose almost as largely as those to 


Prussia and the North-German ports declined. The rise con- 
tinued throughout September. But in the following month, 
when the German trade was restored to its usual channels, our 
transactions with the three neighbouring States immediately 


‘resumed their former proportions. The real loss, then, which, 


in a commercial sense, Germany has sustained by the war, is 
clearly that of her carrying trade; and while the war con- 
tinues, there are no symptoms that her shipping interest can 
hope to more than partially recover from it. 

There can, we think, be no doubt that the great expansion 
of the trade of France in August and September was distinctly 
due to the terrible disasters which one after another befell her. 
The invasion of her territory, and the apparent impossibility 
of checking her invader, induced her manufacturers to send 
away as rapidly as possible their most valuable commodities. 
Silk and wine were consequently despatched to us in unprece- 
dented quantities ; and the English consumer probably derived 
a considerable benefit from the necessity which compelled our 
neighbours in France to sell. But the occupation of a large 
portion of France by the German armies necessarily checked 
the apparent impulse which her trade had received. In the 
North of France production became almost impossible, and the 
exportations from that part of the conntry were reduced to 
insignificance. The rich manufacturers of the South recovered 
slowly from the panic to which in the first instance they had 
given way, and finding that there was even a limit to the 


lating their transactions by commercial principles. That we 
are not exaggerating the effects of the war on the French 
trade we think will be evident from the case of one article,— 
wine. France, it is well known, produces two kinds of wine,— 
white wine, made in the north-east; red wine, in the centre 
and south of France. The white-wine district was the first which 
was exposed to the fury of the invader, and the commercial 
consequence of Wérth and Saarbriick was an immediate in- 
crease in the exportation of white wine to this country. In 
lieu of 72,900 gallons, France sent us 108,195 gallons of this 
wine in the month of August. Before the end of the follow- 
ing month a great portion of the Champagne country had 
been occupied ; and the exportation of white wine to England 
consequently fell to 51,218 gallons, against 90,973 gallons in 
September, 1869. In October and November the decline con- 
tinued ; and in those months we took respectively 27,697 and 
40,282 gallons, against 89,977 and 132,936 gallons last year. 

While the immediate effect of the victories in the first week 
of August had been to raise the exportation of white wine by 
no less than 50 per cent., the manufacturers of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, farther removed from the scene of actual warfare, 
only increased their sales from 197,701 gallons to 257,593, or 
by about 19 per cent. But by the middle of September the 
Crown Prince was approaching Paris ; the whole of France was 
threatened with the possibility of an invader ; and the exporta- 
tion of red wine consequently rose from 186,854 to 324,904 
gallons, or by 75 per cent. Notwithstanding the success 
of General d’Aurelles at Coulmiers, and the marvellous power 
which the whole country has since shown of recovery, the pre- 
ence of Werder at Dijon, and the wholesome dread of Prince 
Frederick Charles after the capitulation of Metz, have increased 
the exportation of red wine in October from 165,546 to 
298,055 gallons, and in November from 197,701 to 237,583 
gallons. 

Confining ourselves to the effects of the war on the trade of 
the two belligerents, we have purposely refrained from dis- 
cussing its influence on our own. The latter it is compara- 
tively easy for any inquirer to ascertain for himself; the 
former was marked by some peculiarities which it seemed 
desirable to explain. There are many subjects connected 
with the war which are more inviting than that which 
we have been considering, but there are few, if any, 
which can have more effect on the ultimate issues of the 
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struggle. The real cost of war is not to be measured by the 
millions which it may add to the indebtedness of a nation, 
but by its effects on the industries of its inhabitants. These 
effects are at present, in the case of France and Germany, only 
faintly perceptible. But, where they are visible, they are 
worth recording. 








PERSONAL PERSONAGES. 
EWSPAPERS have an obstacle to contend with in their 
N daily record of history which very often escapes attention, 
and that is the difficulty they have both in obtaining and diffus- 


ing that clear impression of the minds of the leading personages | 
in the world which those who may read the history a century | 


hence will probably possess. ‘This knowledge is very often essen- 
tial to the comprehension even of daily facts, and is always essen- 
tial to the understanding of their general bearing; yet it is sometimes 


unattainable by publicists, and almost invariably unattainable by | 


their readers. Foreigners very seldom quite understand the govern- 
ing men even of free countries, men who are incessantly before the 
public ; and of the Personal Personages, as they may be called, the 
men who are powerful from other reasons than their eloquence or 


their official acts, it is hard to get and harder to publish the | 


merest outline of truth. Nobody, perhaps, in possession of great 


power was ever studied with more painful attention than the | 
| diffused than ever. 


Emperor Napoleon, and certainly nobody ever was described with 
less of respectful reticence. 
private individual, he was surrounded as Emperor by enemies and 
spies, he lived in critical, censorious, gossipy Paris, it has been 
the interest of his successors to publish unpleasant scandals 
about him; yet we doubt if a hundred Englishmen are aware of 
his grand defect as an administrator, ever think of him as a 
saunterer, a victim to an excessive, almost abnormal, indolence. 
The daily, hourly, work, hard disagreeable work, work about de- 
tails, work compelling him to scold, and censure, and hurt a 
hundred men a day, which Frederick the Great delighted in, and 
which would have saved France, was almost impossible to him. 
He would have died of the distasteful toil, would, we believe, 
scarcely have attempted it even had he known the ruin his 
favourites were working by their neglect, indolence being, in 
natures like his, a passion as strong as opium-eating. ‘This de- 
fect, though perfectly well known to his intimates, was entirely 
unknown to the majority of mea, yet it may well have been the 
one which ultimately proved fatal. Take Marshal Prim again. 
Nobody, perhaps, ever stood forward more distinctly before the 
world, nobody had lived more in public, nobody had been more 
carefully watched; yet among average Englishmen how many 
have any distinct conception of Prim, how many know 
what manner of man he was, have any fixed opiuion 
as to the motives which impelled him to adopt his 
almost unintelligible policy? Was he a patriot, or a would-be 
Cesar, or a mere soldier? a vain man, or a covetous man, or a 
plain man? Low many are there who can answer those questions 
as they will be answered a ceutury hence? Yet till they are an- 
swered, who can write with any approach to accuracy the history 
of an interregoum which depended mainly upon the personal 
characteristics of the Dictator? A dozen diplomatists doubtless 
think they know all about him, and how many of them agree in 
their delineation of his character? ‘There is a stately man 
reigning down there in Vienna, whose personal alliance is of 
the last importance to Englishmen, for if with it we might not 
secure the alliance of Austria, against it we certainly should 
have no chance, the Emperor still swaying not only the Army and 
society, but Count von Beust; yet how many Englishmen have 
the faintest conception of the manner of man Francis Joseph is, 
whether he is essentially a tyrant, as they thought in 1849, or 
at heart a constitutionalist, as they want to believe now; whether 
he is, as men used to say in 1856, liable to fits of headstrong resolve, 
or whether, as men reported after Sadowa, he is a sadly patient 
politician? Does anybody even so much as know for certain whether 
he is an Ultramontane or not? and yet think what issues may de- 
pend on that, how that must modify all future Austrian legislation. 
Bismarck is better known, the epigrammatic phrase ‘‘A Junker of 
genius ” happening not to be so inaccurate a description of his 
inner self as epigrams usually are ; but who knows anything of the 
loftiest figure in Europe, the new Charlemagne, the proud old 
man who accepts God as a kind of partner, yet is probably pious ; 
who weeps over a hospital ward, yet can starve Paris down ; who 
shows no sign of purely intellectual capacity, yet never chooses the 
wrong man; who must have a vast ambition, yet waves aside an 


Imperial Crown? ‘To know King William's miud is to understand 


'to be much dispelled. 


He was known by thousands as a | 


| the war, and how much is known of it abroad? Absolutely 
| nothing at all. ‘There are not five men in England, there are pro- 
bably not ten in the world, who understand accurately and cer. 
tainly the impulse which led King William after Sedan to Paris: 
| or what is the nature of the self-distrust which makes him deem 
‘himself an involuntary instrument, a divinely-chosen Weapon of 
| retribution, yet leaves him free to desire territory ; or whether 
jindeed that self-distrust or that desire is his. And then 
{his son. The Crown Prince married an English princess, 
and partly from that cause, partly from his occasional 
graciousness to Englishmen, but chiefly from his bearing, 
we all here think of him with a certain hope; but who 
among us all really knows him, who is certain that he is more 
than a Hohenzollern? He looks it, and the face is usually a true 
index of character; but then faces are inherited. It may be 
Queen Augusta, not Crown Prince Fritz, who is looking through 
those steady, searching eyes; some far-away ancestress who has 
given that seemingly kindly mouth. No one is or can be 
certain about him, and yet he may give the tone to a new epoch. 
We doubt very greatly whether this ignorance is ever likely 
The power of the individual does not 
decline—four or five deaths would even now change Europe— 
but the power of the public to understand an individuality does, 
Inquisitiveness, no doubt, is greater than ever. Publicity is 
greater than ever. Analytical ability, if not greater, is more 
But the ruling men of the world are as con- 
scious of these things as the subject men, and the former do not like 
them, and they have discovered defences which are nearly imper- 
vious in etiquette and formalism. No King now fails to make of his 
palace a Castle of Silence, where nothing done or said produces 
a reverberation loud enough to be heard outside. Even at Windsor 
the rule is to be blind, deaf, and dumb, and in the despotic Courts 
a breach of the rule would be summarily avenged. No public 
man, except perhaps Count Bismarck, ever allows himself to be 
natural in public,—to say exactly what he thinks, to let the public 
into that chamber wherein he keeps his inner self. In his most 
unguarded moments he still remembers that he is under that 
*‘ fierce light which beats upon a throne,” and shelters himself in an 
impalpable white fog, which the light somehow does not pene- 
trate. ‘The old utterances of Kings are full of their individuality. 
Modern Sovereigns, Napoleon partially excepted, all talk alike in 
public, King William’s colloquial telegrams being merely a con- 
cession to the homeliness of German taste, and no more an evi- 
dence of character than Maria ‘Theresa’s exclamation in the 
theatre, ‘‘ My Fritz has a boy!” was proof that she was not the 
proudest woman in Europe. Statesmen of old lived in public, 
and worked in Cabinets; ours work in Cabinets, and live their 
true lives within their own four walls. Many of them, like 
General Grant, Count von Moltke, and at times the Emperor 
Napoleon, defended themselves from curiosity and criticism by a 
systematic silence sometimes curiously at variance with their 
natural tastes, while all either catch or affect the trick of the 
diplomatic caste. The desperate effort made by American 
journalists to break through this defensive reticence has, on the 
whole, proved a failure, the statesmen “ interviewed,” either 
refusing to reply to interrogatories, or replying in speeches as 
reticent and as well-considered as any other of their deliverances 
in public. ‘The Courts are not likely to surrender their etiquettes, 
and they are likely more and more to conciliate the journalists, 
who, already indisposed to break through the etiquettes of per- 
sonal criticism, will, we conceive, become more and more reserved, 
till at last it will be as difficult for the Z%mes to discuss a states- 
man like Bismarck, as it would befor Mr. Ayrton in the House to 
analyze the character of the Queen. ‘There may be gain of a kind 
in this reticence, for the ‘‘fierce light” does not altogether improve 
the character of those upon whom it falls, repdering them cynical 
if they despise it, and weak if they are sensitive to it, but the 
gain is most certainly not a gain to the daily history of the world. 





MR. CARLYLE ON VERSE. 

TUDENTS of Mr. Carlyle will not have been surprised at the 
outbreak against verse which was published the other day in 

his Jetter to Dr. Bennett. Near twenty years ago he first publicly 
broached the same heresy in his life of Jobn Sterling, whom he 
strenuously advised,—perhaps in that case wisely, —to give up verse 
and stick to prose, but on grounds which were many of them equally 
applicable to all men and without reference to the individual 
faculty of the man. ‘ Why sing your bits of thoughts, if you can 
contrive to speak them? By your thought, not by your mode of 
delivering it, you must live or die,” urged Mr. Carlyle to his dis- 
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couraged friend. And again:—“ Beyond all Ages, our Age 
admonishes whatsoever thinking or writing man it has,—‘ speak 
to me some wise, intelligible speech; your wise meaning, in the 
shortest and clearest way; behold 1 am dying for want of wise 
meaning, and insight into the devouring fact: speak, if you have 
any wisdom!’ As to song so called, and your fiddling talent,— 
even if you have one, much more if you have none,—we will talk 
of that a couple of centuries hence, when things are calmer again. 
Homer shall be thrice welcome; but only when Troy is taken ; 
alas! while the siege lasts, and battle’s fury rages everywhere, 
what can I do with the Homers? I want Achilleus and Odysseus, 
and am enraged to see them trying to be Homers.” And again, 
4 Why follow that sad ‘ metrical ’ course, climbing the loose sand- 
hills, when you have a firm path across the plain.” And now, it 
appears, Mr. Carlyle holds this doctrine still more strongly than 


when he did his best to discourage Sterling from verse-writing. 


He says to Dr. Bennett, —who actually had the intellectual nerve 
to send Mr. Carlyle a sonnet of his own composition :— 

“Tt is one of my constant regrets, in this generation, that men to 
whom the gods have given a genius (which means a light of intelligence, 
of courage, and all manfulness, or else means nothing) will insist, in 
such an earnest time as ours has grown, in bringing out their divine 
gift in the shape of verse, which now no man reads entirely in earnest. 
That a man has to bring out his gift in words of any kind, and not in 
silent divine actions, which alone are fit to express it well, seems to me 
a great misfortune for him; but that he should select verse, with its 
half-credibilities and other sad accompaniments, when he might have 
prose and be wholly credible, if he desired it,—this I lay at the door of 
our spiritual teachers (pedants mostly, and speaking an obsolete dialect), 
who thereby incalculably rot the world; making him who might have 
been a soldier and fighter (so terribly wanted just at present), a mere 
preacher and idle singer. This is a fixed perception of mine, growing 
ever more fixed these many years; and I offer it to you, as I have done 
to many others in the like case, not much hoping that you will believe 
init all at once. But, certainly, a good, wise, earnest piece in prose 
from you would please me better than the musicallest verses could.” 
From all which it appears that Mr. Carlyle’s objection to verse 
consists in this, that there is something artificial, light-minded, 
and even falsetto-toned about it, as a mode of conveying meaning 
between man and man. 

It rather surprises us that a writer who has so completely made 
a sort of prismatic prose style for himself,—a style which to every 
man who makes acquaintance with Mr. Carlyle for the first time is 
apt to seem (no doubt very untruly and unjustly) a wonder of arti- 
ficiality and affectation,—should be the one to assert that the form 
and matter of human thought are quite separable from each other, 
and that it is the latter only which has any real importance. Why, 
if it were only for Mr. Carlyle’s peculiar comparatives and super- 
latives of adjectives, his very profuse employment of abstractions 
(such as ‘ credibilities,’ ‘ Eternities,’ and so forth), and a number 
of other really unique and individual forms of speech, we should 
have enough to prove from the evidence of his own style alone, 
that special matter often determines its own form by some occult 
law of the inner faculty, and that it is idle to assume that a man 
can express his thought in any way he chooses, or that what 
would seem to one mind the most true expression of it, is really the 
expression of the other’s meaning. And as for the “ earnestness ” of 
our age, Mr. Carlyle’s own mind can hardly be said,—except under 
some very peculiar use of the term,—to want earnestness. Many 
would say that he is overstocked with some forms of that quality. 
And how does it show itself ? Not indeed in climbing ‘ the loose 
sand-hills ” of metre, but, on the other hand, in elaborating a sort 
of special language for himself, which is overloaded and indis- 
tinct with excess of colour, which combines with a great hunger 
for the adequate vision of all physical facts, a certain wrathful 
melancholy at the littleness of the human world, and a vain 
yearning to introduce ‘Titan-worship into it, in the hope of 
thereby making it somewhat less contemptible. ‘This is 
expressed in Mr. Carlyle’s writings by an illuminated kind 
of style, in which the hinting and suggesting resources of 
language are all dsveloped so as to produce an almost in- 
conceivable sense of high-pressure. ‘The crowding of the 
colours into a sort of ‘Turneresque short-hand, seems to shadow 
forth Mr. Carly'e’s contempt for mere speech, and his wish to 
saturate language with meaning under the pressure of some half- 
dozen atmospheres till it has gained something of the electric 
effect of a moral discharge, and become rather a personal action 
than a speech. Mr. Carlyle’s sovereign contempt for minute moral 
phenomena, for ‘thin’ life, for small scrupulosities, is impressed 
somehow, chiefly by indirect touches of style,-on every page of his 
writings. You might say that his ‘earnestness’ overbalances 
itself very often into a lust for the moral-theatrical, which is on 
the very borders of falsehood, and that here his earnestness meets 
the extreme apparently most opposed to it. But this again 


paints itself :a his style, which is far nearer moral theatricality 
| than good verse is capable of being. What, for instance, does 
such a sentence as this, among those finding fault with Sterling 
| for taking orders in the English Church, express? ‘So dark and 
abstruse, without lamp or authentic finger-post, is the course 
|of pious genius towards the Eternal Kingdom grown. No 
fixed highway more; the old spiritual highways and recognized 
paths to the Eternal, now all torn up and flung in heaps, 
Submerged in unutterable boiling mud-oceans of Hypocrisy 
and Unbelievability, of brutal living Atheism and damnable dead 
| putrescent Cant; surely a tragic pilgrimage for all mortals ; 
| Darkness and the mere shadow of Death enveloping all things 
|from pole to pole; and in the raging gulf-current offering us 
| Will-o’-the-Wisps for load-stars,—iutimating that there are no 
stars, nor ever were except certain Old-Jew ones, which have now 
| gone out.” ‘Translated into common prose, it would mean only that 
a vast deal of unreal and half-belief is mixed up with all the tra- 
ditional creeds, that such unreal and half-belief is evil and weak 
and dangerous, and paralyzes what genuine belief there is in its 
‘fight with the brutalism of genuine selfishness and self-worship. 
| But this crowd of metaphor, under which Mr. Carlyle sails, adds a 
great deal of indirect expression to that rather common-place 
opinion, and manages to make it express, besides what it does 
formally say, a vast deal of Mr. Carlyle’s personal contempt for 
antiquated formule, for all professions of accurate thinking about 
| infinite subjects, for fanciful solutions of problems of which he 
| recognizes no authentic solution, and, generally, for conventional 
| and easy-going religious creeds of all sorts. 

Yet onecan see dimly why Mr. Carlyle, with all the peculiarity 
of his speech, hates, as he does, the rhythmical forms of English 
verse. What verse specially expresses is the imaginative com- 
pleteness or satisfaction of the poet’s mind or feeling, sometimes 
/a sense of harmony between his mind and the subject of his 
| thought, more often perhaps (and almost always in lyrical poetry) 
'a sense of complete absorption in the life of his own emotion 
| which, for the moment, is allowed to tinge everything he sees, 
‘and create, as it were, a universe for itself. Now neither 
‘of these states of mind is what Mr. Carlyle wants to 
| express. In all his writings there is the fundamental wrath 
and melancholy of a mind in conflict with the world of men 
as he finds it, and anxious to express that conflict. A deep 
revolutionary fire glows in his veins,—not revolutionary in the 
popular sense, for he is always striving to shadow forth his con- 
tempt for the chief revolutionary processes of republican enthu- 
'siasm, but in a much deeper sense than the popular, in a sense 

which goes to the heart of the moral universe as we find it. He 
wants to see what he calls “silent divine actions” predominant 
everywhere, to extinguish the idle fret, and gossip, and fussy 
enthusiasms of the world he sees, and substitute for them organized 
hosts of obedient souls waiting upon the silent signals of great 
men, as a servant waits upon the eye of his master.  Ilis 
whole soul protests because he does not find this. Me cannot 
express the contempt with which he looks upon the foolish chaos 
of actual life as he sees it. And he cannot forget it and sink into 
himself. However, he has not only no craving for the imaginative 
rhythm of verse; but he hates it as expressing a fundamental 
harmony which he cannot hear, and as hiding the anarchy he 
detests. His grotesqueries of style seem to say the same thing. 
When he talks of ‘musicallest verses,” it is with a soul that 
protests against the existence of music in all this moral 
anarchy, and the odd form of his superlative somehow expresses 
this. Not that be himself is without a sense of music. On 
the contrary, his prose expresses often very finely that shriek 
of the retreating wave before it dashes again on the shore, in 
which the chronic conflict of earth and ocean is so wonderfully 
reflected. But in all his music there is the note of discord, 
which verse drowns. He is at one with the great silent forces 
of Nature, or tries to be so; but he no sooner sees man (and 
he cares very little about anything else), than he lifts up his 
voice and shrieks or sighs like the wind which precedes a 
tempest. 

We have heard a very able literary man defend Mr. Carlyle’s 
thesis,—so far as this goes at least that a great deal of the 
finest poets’ thoughts might be just as effectively expressed 
in prose as in verse,—by referring to the fine prose scene in 
Hamlet (act ii., scene ii.), where we find Shakespeare putting such 
thoughts as these, for instance, into Hamlet's mouth and giving 
them in prose :—** What a piece of work is aman! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals.” 
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Yet nothing could better illustrate Mr. Carlyle’s own preference 
of prose to verse. Hamlet speaks this fine passage in prose, why ? 
Because he is expressing uot so much his intellectual adwira- 
tion, but the failure of his heart to admire, he is expressing not 
his feelings, but the jar in them. ‘It goes so heavily with my 
disposition that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory ! this most excellent canopy, the air, look you,—this 
brave o’erhanging,—this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, 
why it appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours.” 
the great master-piece of Creation, man? Why, by saying, 
«* And yet to me, what is this quintessence of dust ? Man delights 
not me, no, nor woman neither.” Indeed, nothing seems to 
us more remarkable than the use of prose by Hamlet 
throughout the play, to express that jar in his mind which 
Mr. Carlyle always feels so keenly. In the earlier part of 
the play, before the discord is fully developed, he speaks in the 
usual verse. Throughout, when in soliloquy, and not directly 
measuring himself against the world, he speaks in verse, which 
expresses the lyrical pain within him. Even with his mother, since 
he feels that she can partly respond to his passionate, but tender, 
reproaches, he speaks in verse. 


with Ophelia, in his bitter comments in the graveyard, in his scorn- 
ful reception of Osric, he uses a prose nearer in tone and move- 
ment to Mr. Carlyle’s than almost any other English literature 
could produce, though, of course, for many reasons different enough. 

The truth is, that true poetry could no more be given in prose 
without a complete failure to express the writer’s mind, than 
common, every-day prose could be given in poetry; and Mr. 
Carlyle himself is one of our best witnesses. Doubtless a great 
deal of verse is mere prose in conventional fetters; but 
we doubt whether any of this was worth giving at all, 
either in prose or verse. ‘Take the one great poet, who 


most often falls into pure prose, Wordsworth, and where- | 


ever you find a prosaic line, you find one which neither 
in prose nor verse was worth keeping. No doubt, Mr. 
Browning is a great exception to this. Many of hissemi-dramatic 
monologues would have been studied with as much interest if they 
had been given in prose as in verse, and some of them witha 
great deal more. The Roman lawyers in ‘The Ring and the 
Book” would have been far more amusing and readable in prose 
than in verse. 
imaginative writer, is hardly a great poet. 
the acute practical sense in him and the visionary feeling which 
resounds through a very great part of his verse. But as for such 
an assertion as that Shelley’s, or ‘Tennyson's, or Wordsworth’s 
poetry, or any true poetry whatever, loses ‘‘ earnestness” by its 
form of verse, it seems to us simply ludicrous. Just imagine how 


this wail would gain in ‘ earnestness” by being expressed in | 


prose :— 
“ When the lamp is shattered, 
The light on the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is scattered, 
The rainbow's glory is shed ; 
When the lute is broken, 
Sweet tones are remembered not, 
When the lips have spoken, 
Loved accents are soon forgot.” 
Any cry of the spirit of this sort would, we take it, lose indefi- 
nitely in earnestness by its translation into prose; and to take 
quite another sort of composition, who would venture to distort 
and torture into prose even the highest specimens of specifically 
* earnest” poetry, Milton’s ‘* Samson Agonistes,” or Wordsworth’s 
** Ode to Duty ”?— 
“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace, 

Nor know I anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads, 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient Heavens through thee are fresh and strong.” 
No; Mr. Carlyle’s objection to verse is the objection of a noble 
mind out of tune, which is always craving to mark the discords 
of its own depths. Verse is the natural and only possible instru- 
ment of expression both for overpowering lyrical feeling and for 
complete imaginative insight. 


RESULTS OF THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITIONS. 
\W* have at length the means of forming a general idea of the 


work accomplished by the several Eclipse Expeditions on 
December 22 last. We are by no meansdisposed to regard the results 
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so despondeutly as many do. On the contrary, we think that very 
fair success has attended the expeditions, It was not to be 
expected that even in Southern Europe there would be fair weather 
(and therefore victory) ‘all along the line,” at the winter solstice, 
‘There was indeed far better reason for fearing that not one of the 
eclipse expeditions would be successful. The fact therefore that 
one of the strongest parties failed wholly, while others had but q 
partial success, need not be regarded as disheartening. ‘The 
question should be, not what losses there have been during the 
last assault on the carefully guarded secrets of nature, but whether 
the assault has been successful or not. Every individual penny 
of the money advanced by Government, for example, may not have 
been repaid by a distinct success ; yet it by no means follows that 
the outlay has not been well repaid, on the whole. 

It will be well, in endeavouring to estimate the success of the 
Expeditions, to present clearly before ourselves the main object of 
the observations which were to be made. It is not very diflicult 
to form an opinion on this point. Undoubtedly great interest 
attached to the telescopic study of the Corona; and the polaris- 
copic analysis of its light promised to afford information more or 
less reliable as to its structure. ‘Trustworthy photographs of the 
corona also were among the results of value which astronomers 
hoped toobtain. But undoubtedly the chief object of the observers 
was to determine whether the remarkable results obtained last 
year by the American astronomers were to be definitely accepted. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the leading facts of the case. During 
the eclipse of August, 1868 (called the Indian eclipse), Lieutenant- 
Colonel ‘Tennant had examined the corona with the spectroscope, 
and he had found that its light gave a continuous spectrum with- 
out lines, either dark or bright. How it came to pass that Tennant’s 
observations (incorrectly quoted, perhaps) came to be misinter- 
preted, does not appear. But certain it is that, despite, his own 
plain statement to the contrary, the American observers were 
under the impression that the corona when studied by bim had 
shown the ordinary solar spectrum,—that is, a rainbow-tinted 
streak crossed by dark lines. ‘They were surprised, therefore, 
when they could find no dark lines in the spectrum of the corona ; 
and they looked with exceeding care for the appearances which 
they had supposed Tennant had seen. Some of them, while thus 
searching for dark lines, discovered bright lines in the coronal 
spectrum ! 

This result was not unfairly described by Mr. Lockyer as 
‘“Lizarre aud perplexing in the extreme.” It would appear, so 
far as this evidence was concerned, that while a portion of the 
coronal light—that, namely, which gave the continuous spectrum 
—came from incandescent solid or liquid particles, the rest came 
from glowing vapour. Indeed one of the American observers, 
Professor Harkness, expressed the opinion that the chief con- 
stituent of the corona is the glowing vapour of iron. But then 
this seemed to present the corona as of the nature of a solar 
atmosphere, and there are abundant reasons for doubting the 


implied by the extension of the long coronal beams. 

The simplest way out of the difficulty seemed to be to reject 
| the American observations altogether. It appeared possible that 
| the light actually analyzed might in reality have belonged to the 
| prominences, or even to that lower layer of prominence-matter 
| which was called by those who first observed it the sierva, but has 

now received the less descriptive name of the chromosphere. 

It seems to us that European astronomers and physicists, ia 
thus proposing to reject the work of their American confreres, 
hardly did the latter justice. At any rate, we know that in the 
| special department of observation to which the questioned results 
belonged the Americans have fairly matched the best European 
physicists. As Rutherford has obtained the best photographic 
records of the celestial bodies, so Professor Young has achieved 
the most remarkable feat yet accomplished by solar spectroscopists, 
in taking a spectroscopic photograph of a solar prominence while 
the sun has been shining in full splendour. 

Few, therefore, will be surprised to learn that as respects this 
main purpose of the Eclipse Expeditions, the results place the 
American observations of 1869 beyond dispute. We have from 
Mr. Lockyer himself the telegram that ‘‘ the American observa- 
tions have been confirmed,” while from the Spanish parties in 
charge of Father Perry, $.J., we have detailed statements con- 
firming in the fullest manner the observations made in August, 
18069. 

One series of observations tending to this conclusion is so full 
of interest that we describe it in detail. Captain Maclear, with 
a small direct-vision Browning spectroscope, attached to a four- 


possibility that a solar atmosphere can extend even to the: 
visible limits of the corona, far less to those distances which are 
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inch acbromatic, by Jones, examined the light of the corona at a | attached itself to the memories of Catherine of Aragon or Anne 
distance from the moon’s edge corresponding to about a fourth of | Boleyn, each of whom had a band of enthusiastic admirers and 
the moon’s apparent diameter. At this really enormous distance from | sympathizers, who were united only on the common ground of 
the sun—a distance to which, in many eclipses, the corona itself | abusing the man who divorced the one and sent the other to the 
has not seemed visibly to extend—he obtained the spectrum of scaffold. Mr. Sharon ‘Turner was the first to stem this tide of 
pright lines on a continuous background, which the Americans had | popular obloquy, and to endeavour to revive the fading tradition 
observed in 1869. He then directed the spectroscope towards the | of ** Bluff King Hal ;” but it was reserved for an abler writer to 
dark centre of the moon, and in this direction also he obtained | force the question on public attention, and to divide thoughtful 
the same lines, only now much reduced in brightness. opinion somewhat more evenly on the controversy as to Ilenry’s 
It follows from this that not only does the corona at acon-| real character. Mr. Froude has, perhaps, injured to some extent 
siderable distance from the eclipsed sun give this characteristic | the cause for which he pleads by too unqualified an advocacy, and 
spectrum, but that the light of the corona so illuminates the atmo- | by a theory which is too artificial to meet the misgivings of ‘broad 
sphere as to cause even that part which lies towards the place of | common sense and of instinctive morality, and the majority of 
the moon’s dark body to supply the same spectral lines. Englishmen will probably rest with greater satisfaction in the more 
The accounts of observers assign tu the corona, as seen on this | sober and modified conclusions of Mr. Brewer; but it would be 
occasion, that peculiar four-cornered aspect which has been so often | doing great injustice to Mr. Froude to deny to him the merit of 
recognized. It is by no means easy to form an opinion as to the | having by his power of literary exposition cleared the ground for 
real significance of the four extensions. It is, in the first place, | the reception of a more faithful portraiture of his hero-king. 
impossible to conceive that there are four definite beams of matter | ‘The basis of the character of Henry VIII. is his physical con- 
extending from the sun ;—simply because there is no way in which gtitution, and in no sovereign is a personal description more 
four beams could be so situated, with respect to a globe, as to | essential to a proper understanding of the man himself. Fortu- 
present, whenever seen from a distant station, the appearance of | nately, we are not without the materials for such a portrait, as 
four almost symmetrical radiations. In the second place, the! the Venetian Envoys at the English Court have in their com- 
position of the four extensions actually seen has been associated | munications to their own Government drawn more than one 
with those zones of the sun’s surface where the spots make their sketch of his personal appearance in the earlier part of his reign. 
appearance, so that we should regard them as probably forming a ‘“* His Majesty,” says Giustinian, “ is twenty-nine years old, and 
species of double cone, were it not that in that case there should | extremely handsome. Nature could not have done more for him. 
be no corona opposite the sun’s equatorial regions, whereas the | He is much handsomer than any other sovereign in Christendom, 
corona is as well marked here as in the polar regions. ‘The phe-| a great deal handsomer than the King of France; very fair, and 
nomena is strangely (to us inexplicably) associated with the fact|his whole frame admirably proportioned. On hearing that 
observed by Respighi, that the rose-coloured prominences are high | Francis I. wore a beard, he allowed his own to grow; and as it is 
along the zone of spots, small and less remarkable, but still really | reddish, he has now got a beard that looks like gold. Ie is very 
present, over the equatorial and polar regions. We can under- | accomplished ; a good musician; composes well; is a most capital 
stand this in the case of the prominences, because we may regard | horseman; a fine jouster; speaks good French, Latin, and 
the peculiarity as simply indicating a greater activity over the Spanish; is very religious; hears three masses daily when he 
spot-zone. But in the oaped of the corona, which is presumably | hunts, and sometimes five on other days. He hears the Office 
not affected by this activity in the solar spot-zones, the phe- | every day in the Queen’s chamber, that is to say, vespers and 
nomenon 18 perplexing in the extreme. ' /compline. He is very fond of hunting, and never takes his diver- 
It is gratifying to learn that Lord Lindsay has obtained, by sion without tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to be 
means of a telescope constructed by Mr. John Browning, F.R.A.S., | stationed beforehand along the line of country he means to take; 
no less than nine photographs of the eclipsed sun, two showing | and when one is tired he mounts another, and before he goes 
good views of the corona, and one showing the much-talked-of | home they are all exhausted. He is extremely fond of tennis, at 
phenomenon called Baily’s Beads. The result evidences at which game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him play, 
once the excellent qualities of the instrument and the skill of the) his fair skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture.” 
user. Another Venetian reports in 1515, ‘ His Majesty is the 
Altogether astronomers have reason to congratulate themselves | handsomest potentate I ever set eyes on; above the usual 
on the success, partial though it may be, which has attended their height; with an extremely fine calf to his leg; his com- 
efforts to derive information from the late eclipse. The main) plexion very fair and bright, with auburn hair combed straight 
problem they proposed to attack has been successfully solved, and and short in the French fashion; and a round face, so very 
further (which is no less a proof of success), fresh problems have beautiful, that it would become a pretty woman, his throat 
been suggested, which the observers of future eclipses will have | being rather long and thick.” He appears from other accounts to 











to deal with. 





ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
—@—— 
XIX.—HENRY VIII. 
O English King has experienced greater vicissitudes in popular 
I reputation than Henry VIII. 
of his reign, and retaining to its clese a considerable share of popu- 
larity with the mass of the population, the character thus 
bequeathed remained almost a sacred article of faith with the next 
generation. 
disparage the ‘l'udors and their policy, and the memory of Henry, 
as the supposed embodiment of the ‘Tudor characteristics, became 
an especial object of hostility. ‘The native tradition, however, did 
not entirely succumb to this new Court theory, and the misconduct 
and miscarriage of the Stuart Princes produced a revulsion in 
feeling which fornd vent in such expressions as that of Andrew 
Marvell :-- 
“Ah, Tudor! ah, Tudor! of Stuarts enough.” 
It was only after the fear of a second Stuart restoration had com- 
pletely subsided, and when Jacobitism from a political and reli- 
gious creed became a sentimental romance of the drawing-room, that 
the disparagement of the Tudors again became fashionable, and 
that the character of Henry VIII. especially became a subject of 
unrestrained obloquy. Elizabeth alone escaped for a time from 
the effects of this reaction, in consequence of the glories attaching 
to the memory of the overthrow of the Spanish Armada, and the 
attractive idea of a magnanimous maiden Queen. But ‘ the Royal 
Bluebeard ” met with small mercy, and all the romance of his reign 


Idolized during a large part | 


Under the Stuarts, however, it became fashionable to | 


have been passionately fond of music, and to have played on the 
‘lute, organ, and harpsichord. Sagudino, secretary to Giustinian, 
writes in 1517 that ** he remained ten days at Richmond with the 
Ambassador, and in the evening they enjoyed hearing the 
King play and sing, and seeing him dance and run at the ring by 
day, in all which exercises he acquitted himself divinely.” He drew 
a better bow than any of his archers, and (allowing for courtly defer- 
ence to his person) was an adept in the tilt-yard. Sagudino describes 
a joust at which he was present, in which the King took part, there 
being ten knights on each side, very well mounted, and the horses 
* Then 


being all richly caparisoned and several in cloth of gold. 
they began to joust, and continued this sport for three hours, to 
the constant sound of trumpets and drums, the King excelling all 
the others, shivering many lances, and unhorsing one of his 
In another passage of the ambassadorial despatches 


opponents.” 
dress of the 


we find a vivid description of the magnificent 
English King, when Henry was in the prime of his life 
and the height of his prosperity, and when everything 
seemed bright and joyous with King and People. * After 
passing the ranks of the bodyguard, which consisted of 500 
halberdiers, with silver breastplates, who were ail as big as giants, 
the Ambassador and his followers were brought to the King. 
They found him standing under a canopy of cloth of gold, leaning 
against his gilt throne, on which lay a gold brocade cushion, with 
the gold sword of State. ‘He wore a cap of crimson velvet in 
the French fashion, and the brim was looped up all round with 
lacets and gold-enamelled tags. [lis doublet was in the Swiss 
fashion, striped alternately with white and crimson satin, and his 
hose were scarlet, and all slashed from the knee upwards. Very 
close round his neck he had a gold collar, from which there hung 
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a rough-cut diamond, the size of the largest walnut I ever saw, 
and to this was suspended a most beautiful and very large round 
pearl. Ilis mantle was of purple velvet, lined with white satin, 
the sleeves open, with a train more than four Venetian yards long. 
This mantle was girt in front like a gown, with a thick gold cord, 
from which there hung large golden acorns like those suspended 
from a cardinal’s hat; over this mantle was a very handsome gold 
collar, with a pendant of St. George entirely of diamonds. Beneath 
the mantle he wore a frock of cloth of gold, which carried a 
dagger, and his fingers were one mass of jewelled rings.’ ” 

Such was Henry VIII. as he appeared to the eyes of intelligent 
and observant foreigners, and such, no doubt, was the general 
impression of him on which the estimate of his character preva- 
lent during the whole Tudor period was based, and which even 
the fierce religious controversy and revolution of those days failed 
to materially alter. Whatever may have been the changes which 
time wrought in the man, we shall be tolerably safe in taking 
this picture as the foundation of our estimate of him, for, as we 
have already hinted, it is only through a knowledge of his physical 
nature that we can hope to arrive at any just conception of his 
intellectual and moral qualities. The basis of the character of 
Henry is his powerful and healthy physique. From this sprang 
his vigour of mind; from this to a great extent was drawn 
his moral nature, and by a reference to this his excellences and 
deficiencies, both mental and moral, can be best explained. With 
Henry VII. the case had been different. With him the basis of 
character was intellectual, and the frail bodily constitution only 
modified and hampered a powerful intellectual organization. But 
in the younger Henry the spiritual and secular authority were not 
more completely concentrated than soul and body seemed to be 
blended in one harmonious growth of character. He felt, he 
thought, and he acted as a strong and healthy, as a consciously 
strong and healthy, and consequently a self-confident and self- 
reliant, man would naturally act. Le had the magnanimity as 
well as the pride, the self-respect as well as the vanity and 
ostentation, of a magnificent bodily organization. His acts and 
thoughts, both good and evil, seemed to possess a certain robust- 
ness, and his intellectual and moral perceptions seemed to 
have something physical and bodily in their composition, ‘The 
weaker and thinner fibres of human nature seemed to be 
strengthened and widened in him by this physical intermixture, 
while the firmer and broader were coarsened, ‘Thus, while his 
character escaped from the smallnesses and mistrust of a feebler 
organization, it failed in delicacy and considerateness. In the 
youth and prime of his life, when health was strong and every 
wish appeared to be within his reach, the higher and nobler 
features of such a character predominated, and his truly royal 
presence represented a truly kingly character. Hardly any one 
who has read the preceding accounts of his personal appearance 
can fail to recognize a strong family resemblance in the general 
portrait to his grandfather, Edward IV. ‘There are the same 
personal vanity and love of display, redeemed from trivial 
foppery by dignity of carriage and the stateliness of a repre- 
sentative character as head of the State. There was also in Henry 
much of the sociable disposition, and preference for popular tastes 
and for miscellaneous intercourse with all classes, which made 
Edward personally so attractive to the middle-classes of England. 
But the temperament of Henry was not indolent, like that of his 
grandfather, and the more habitual activity and impetuosity of his 
spirit gave his manners a more boisterous and bluff character in 
his familiar relations than was consistent with the gay courtliness of 
Edward. From the same cause he was more frank and generous 
in his disposition than the latter ; but far less consistent and much 
more intermittent in his governing impulses. Between them, indeed, 
in this respect, there was almost the difference between a mature 
man and a precocious boy. Henry grew up in body and mind 
with a premature rapidity which seemed to make him at eighteen 
what most men would have been at five-and-twenty. But his 
mind and his character never ripened much beyond the point thus 
attained, and his actions have all the discontinuousness and all the 
wilfulness of youth. 
a change, it was not towards greater development, but to decay. 
Henry VIL. was the child of adversity. Circumstances had made 
him prematurely old in thoughtfulness, but circumstances also 
kept his mind in a constant state of painful discipline, under 
which it was constantly receiving new lessons of experience, and 
developing more and more under the changing conditions of a life 
of great vicissitudes. But his son was the child of fortune, born 
in the purple, and the inheritor of a great legacy of wealth and 
power and national prosperity, the result of the long and anxious | 
labours which had brought the elder Henry to a premature grave. | 
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The greater abandon and higher spirits of Henry VIII. sprang 
nearly as much from the more fortunate surroundings of his early 
life as from his healthy bodily frame. When the increasing 
infirmities of a naturally bad constitution affected the mind of 
the elder Henry, his calm brightness sank into melancholy brood. 
ing. When the strong physical constitution of Henry VIIL. gaye 
way, and disease and bodily incapacity superseded the health and 
activity of his prime, his manliness degenerated into grossness, hig 
self-confidence and self-will into tyranny, and his boisteroug 
temperament in the direction of brutality, and this persona] 
degeneration had a more serious result in the case of the son 
than in that of the father. With Henry VIL. the State 
was a separate entity, to which he stood in the relation of q 
wise and patient Mentor. But his son identified the State with 
himself so completely, that the Constitution and the national 
welfare fluctuated or retrograded with every changing mood and 
vicissitude of the King himself. This was at once the strength 
and the weakness of England during his reign. ‘The nation 
alternately gained and suffered from the alternations in the 
passions of its head. While the proud sense of personal 
dignity of the Tudor King saved it from national degradation 
and its complete identification in his own mind with himself gave 
a certain representative and national character to his most per- 
sonal acts, the national policy and the national interests in their 
turn suffered by being too often narrowed to personal issues. Ag 
long as Wolsey lived and stood at the right hand of Henry as his 
confidential and trusted adviser, the evils of this too personal 
government were to a great degree moderated. Henry, indeed, 
never allowed any administrative act to be carried into execution 
unless it had received the sanction of his personal attention ; but he 
willingly listened to the advice of one from whom he had not 
to apprehend any pretensions to an independent and _ rival 
position. ‘The great nobles complained that they were excluded 
from all posts of real trust, and relegated to mere ceremonial 
offices, while the Government was left in the hands of men of 
inferior extraction. But it was not ability, but hereditary 
rank and independent authority that the Tudors were jealous 
of and distrusted. ‘They sought for talent, graciously 
acknowledged its value, and employed it fearlessly so long 
as it remained a constituent part of their own personal adminis- 
tration. But they could not tolerate independent magnificence 
even in an intellectually contemptible Buckingham, and they 
struck at it fierecly and remorselessly. ‘There might be as many 
channels of authority as the Constitution or the nation demanded, 
but there must be only one independent head of authority, and the 
eyes of the nation must be drawn off to no other centre of attrac- 
tion. During the first part of Henry VIIL.’s reign this co-ordina- 
tion of King and Minister in one great personal policy was possible, 
for at home there was only a stately magnificence, and a personal 
action operating almost entirely through the legal channels of 
the Constitution, though practically autocratic, and abroad the 
| cautious and subtle, yet bold policy of Wolsey supplemented 
and harmonized well with the strong will and_ sensible 
instincts of the King. But when diplomacy became secondary to 
a great Religious Revolution, and when the natural position and 
traditional instincts of the Minister became incompatible with the 
intense personal will of the King, a divergence of interests seemed 
to convert a trusted counsellor into a rival and antagonist, and 
Wolsey fell in order that the Government might have in the eyes 
of the world but one presiding will, losing the confidence, but 
| searcely the sympathy of the Sovereign, with whom he had so 
| long, so ably, and so faithfully planned and acted. But the con- 
| fidence which Henry thus lost in Wolsey he never again bestowed 
on any minister. Cromwell or Gardiner might seem to stand highest 
in his favour, but thenceforward the policy was that of Henry alone, 
| and with its intensified personality came a long train of attendant 
| misfortunes. From this time the remark of Mr. Brewer holds 
| good, that the only restraints on the autocracy of Henry were 
his own sense of right and his dread of unpopularity. 

‘The sense of right was probably naturally much stronger in Henry 
VILL. than in his father, but in the case of the latter it was not so 
much a separate standard, to which each act might or might not 
be referred, as a constituent part of the whole mental system, 
operating almost unconsciously to moderate and gradually direct 
his general policy. In Henry VIII., when operative at all, it was 
very distinctly effective in its action, while in other cases its 
operation seemed to be suspended entirely, as if it had no existence. 
For although the younger Henry had been educated carefully in 
almost every department of mind and body, his mind had not been 
educated as a whole, and while the constituent parts were 
admirable, the directing power was often very defective. Thus 
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jt was that whim and personal will too often, especially in the 
Jatter part of his reign, took the place of any rule of life, and 
principle seemed at the mercy of transient impressions and suc- 
cessive passions. For though Henry had a great deal of con- 
gcientiousness, he had no fixed and permanent law of conscience. 


After the downfall of Wolsey, the rule by which he regulated his | 


conduct towards individuals seemed as fitful as it was purely 
arbitrary. One phase of feeling raised Cromwell to power, 
another destroyed him, one carried him towards the Reformers, 
another towards the old Catholic party. The very persistence 
with which he pursued his idea of a divorce from Cathe- 
rine of Aragon was not so much animated by any passion 
for Anne Boleyn, as by the necessity of obeying and realiz- 
ing a once predominant idea. JIis sensual passions were compara- 
tively cold, while the fire of his will was fierce and unquenchable 
even by his own better instincts. ‘The absence of a matured and 
thoroughly disciplined mind produced similar effects in all his 
marriage affairs, and gave an appearance of inordinate and reck- 
less paszion and cruelty to what was really little else than a spas- 
modic attempt on the part of a strong will to escape from the con- 
sequences of its own unwise acts. Of all his wives, not one can be 
said to attain to the character of a really superior woman. None, 
therefore, had any chance of preserving an ascendancy over him in 
the revulsion of his feelings. He was guided in his choice by special 
qualities, and he was constantly disappointed in the whole nature 
of the woman, until at last he was forced to content himself with 
decorous mediocrity. Of the more delicate and retiring traits of a 
nobler nature his own coarsely-fibred nature could form no appre- 
hension. but with masses of men of whom he himself was the 
recognized organic head, the case was different. Here his personal 
pride identified their appreciation of him with his own self-esteem, 
and he sought to be popular not only because he felt that popu- 
larity was his strongest engine of power, but because he sympa- 
thized so strongly with his subjects in their relation to him as 
a popular King. Unlike the Stuarts, who succeeded on 
the English throne, the Tudor Prince loved his people as 
such, and as love begets love, retained to the very last 
the affections of the mass of the nation. The pride of Henry was 
one which was raised by rivalry alone, it fed only on the humilia- 
tion of the great and powerful, and with all others, the bluff 
joviality of his temperament displayed itself in the most attractive 
form. ‘his familiarity in personal relations extended to petitioners, 
whose complaints or requests, instead of being staved off by a host 
of intervening ministers and secretaries, found access to the eye and 
ear of the King himself, and who availed themselves of this well- 
known fact to address him in a manner which looks very odd ina 
formal State document. ‘Thus, among the Warrants to the ‘Trea- 
surer of the Chamber, signed by the King, we find one in favour of 
William Wynesbury, his Lord of Misrule, directing the ‘Treasurer 
to pay him £5. But annexed to this is a note from the petitioner 
to the following effect :—“ If it shall like your Grace to give me 
too much, I will give you none again ; and if your Grace give me 
too little, I will ask more.” But the King thus familiarly 
addressed by one of mean condition was the same prince with 
whom the head of no great man in his kingdom was safe on his 
shoulders during the latter part of his reign. With the Nation, in 
fact, the case stood thus. ‘The People had the right and the means 
of resistance to his will, but they scarcely ever resisted or wished to 
do so, till at last, if they had wished, they had lost the courage to 
act. ‘lhe King had practically the power to be a tyrant, but with 
the nation at large he preferred being an idolized autocrat. 

We have reserved to the last the consideration of those features 
of the King’s character which were involved in his great contro- 


versy with Rome. At the bottom, no doubt, it was a question of 


personal will and royal dignity, but there also entered into it the | 
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| well of every other authority in England had for some time 
been to merge itself in the civil power, and as Henry absorbed 
more and more in himself the functions of the whole State, the 
supreme spiritual authority became almost insensibly vested in 
him, and at last a desire to act on the dictates of his own will in 
a particular case revealed to him the fact that the Pope was 
| a rival and controlling authority in his own domain, instead of a 
useful orthodox piece of spiritual machinery in an outlying pro- 
‘vince. Ile tried to make the machine work according to his 
| will, and when that failed he resolutely threw it aside, acted 
| for himself, and became himself the Supreme Head of the Church. 
On the question of the Divorce, the rationale of his conduct pro- 
| bably was that the scruples as to his marriage with Catherine 
were kept alive by Henry VII. for ulterior political purposes, and 
| overridden by the impetuous will of his son, to be again revived 
| by a desire to accomplish an act which State policy seemed to 
| demand, but which to his fitful sense of right appeared to require 
the additional sanction of a higher moral reason. 

| ‘The same curious combination of qualities in one man seems to 
solve the question as to Henry’s sincerity of character. In accord- 
ance with his predominant feature, he was naturally and more 
generally frank and truthful; but on certain occasions, when his 
| Tudor vein of casuistry seemed to be evoked, he displayed an 
amount of dissimulation and double-dealing which proved that he 
could be to the full as unscrupulous in this respect as his politic 
father, though the quality of the dissimulation was somewhat 
grosser, and probably less successful. 

It is extremely difficult to give a just estimate of the capacity of 
Ifenry as a man and a ruler. He was certainly very capable in 
| many things, and he gives a general impression of ability as a 
ruler, which goes beyond any deductions that we might be able 
to draw from any of his special acts of policy, and which is 
possibly produced by the force of his autocracy itself, independ- 
ently of any such special acts. We may, however, perhaps safely 
say that he was greater in himself and wiser and better in his 
intentions than in anything that he actually did. We admire his 
character in the main far more than we can justify his actual 
deeds. We see the wisdom and sagacity of the general policy, 
| where we are struck with the ill-judged and unnecessary violence 
| of much of the means employed to carry it into effect. It is the 
| iteration of these violent means which creates distrust as to the 
| justice of the special act, more than the circumstances of each act 
| considered in itself. It may be comparatively easy to show 
some plausible cause in each case for the execution of Bucking- 
ham, of More, of Fisher, of Cromwell, of the descendants of 
the House of York, and of the other victims of supposed political 
necessity ; but the collective effect of such a number of execu- 
tions is fatal to the character of Henry’s system of adminis- 
| tration. Whatever may have been the excellence of the ends 
| proposed, the means chosen must have been singularly ill-judged 
to entail the necessity of such continual bloodshedding. In fact, 
| if Henry designed his ends in the spirit of a statesman, he pursued 
' them too often in the mind of one who seeks rather than avoids 
| causes of offence and opportunities of violence ; and though the 
| national verdict may have then acquitted him of blame from a feeling 
| of personal attachment and a general appreciation of his intentions 
and his ability, modern opinion will probably return a very quali- 
fied answer to the same question, even when urged by all the 
ingenuity of an cloquent and able advocate. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
DICTATORSHIPS AND PARLIAMENTS. 


(To Tue Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 








element of Henry’s own taste for casuistry and theology. ‘This 'Sir,—I have been much gratified to see that you found my objec- 
was the result of a special education acting on a nature both in- | tions to the policy you support in France worthy of so long a 
quisitive and devout. ‘Ihe devotional tastes of Margaret Beaufort reply. As often happens in controversy, your arguments agaiust 
seemed blended with the hair-splitting distinctions of a middle- consulting the people of France ouly tend to confirm my opinion. 
age schoolman, perhaps derived from his long lineage of crafty | ‘The friends of dictators and dictatorships, whether Imperial or 
British chieftains. ‘The capacity for cultivation which was ex- Republican, are all very much alike. I recognize in the Spectator 
hibited by every part of Henry’s nature made of him in this case ' the familiar arguments with which the Imperialist Press, during 
a theological pedant and an eager controversalist, while his in- | the last twenty years, bas opposed Parliamentary Government (* le 
tense force of character made him a self-suflicient and intolerant | régne des bavards”). Let me quote your own words :—** Constitu- 


Ile took a distinction like a well-trained ecclesiastical | tional principles are means to ends, and not ends themselves. . . . 


bigot. 
. . tosit in judg- 


logician, and he enforced it with a disregard of all opposing logic National leaders could not summon an assembly . 
engendered by the force of his predominating animal spirits. As ment on the policy of the nation, without virtually proclaiming to the 
long as the Pope seemed a co-ordinate authority, in a separate nation that their hope of success is goue. . . . ‘The million have 
sphere, it flattered Henry's vanity that he should stand side by | no opinions; for this they look to their leaders, and in ninety-nine 
side with the “ Most Catholic” and “ Most Christian” Kings as cases out of a hundred they would infinitely rather leave it to 
the “Defender of the Faith.” But the tendency of spiritual as them, so long as they sce in them self-contidence, clearness of 
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purpose, resolve.... France... would say, ‘Asking our|due attention to domestic affairs; intellectual culture scarcely 


opinion in the sense of convoking a great Assembly of talkers is a 
very bad sign, and means that you have no confidence in yourselves. 
. . . What would an army think of a General who wanted to poll 
the soldiers for advice as to the plan of his campaign? .. . 
While you can lead us, we follow. When you ask us to lead you, 
we can follow no longer, because we are sure you have lost trust 
in yourselves’ . . . . . There are many problems which are solved 
by action, and not by talking..... . The people of France 
know that he knows far better than any Assembly what his 
chances of success are, and would not thank him in the least for 
asking their opinion so long as he had full confidence in his own.” 
Methinks I hear the voice of Paul de Cassagnac. 

So fair an opponent as you are, Sir, will allow that the Bona- 
partists have as full a right to their favourite dictator as you have 
to yours, while I retain my old objection to all despots.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Wuig. 

[‘‘A Whig” has made a very artistic selection of fragments of 
sentences, with the effect of entirely misrepresenting, of course 
not intentionally, the political drift of what we wrote. The 
readers of this letter should look back to the article of last week. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


ENGLISHWOMEN ON THE DEFENSIVE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Rumours of war have long been rife, but the storm has at 
last burst upon us from an unexpected quarter. While the 
Eastern question is still hanging in suspense, and before Mr. 
Cardwell has had time to put the finishing touch to Army 
reform, we Englishwomen suddenly find ourselves attacked on a 
side where we had hitherto thought we were impregnable. In 
our British pride we had always looked upon our homes as our 
castles, but even here, it seems, we are unsafe; the bombardment 
has already opened upon us, and we are being rapidly shelled out. 

In plain language, we are being told every morning in all news- 
papers that we are untidy and uneconomical; that our domestic 
management is at the lowest ebb; that our children’s clothes are 
not properly attended to, and that our husbands’ dinners fare still 
worse. The French lady whose very sensible letter was the first 
signal for this attack is comparatively moderate in her charges ; 
it is at the hands of our natural protectors that we receive the 
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ever does, and we belicve that the most zealous promoters of 

‘higher education for women” would be among the first to 
welcome good lessons in good cookery.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Coe ERE RS E. W. §, 
THE BIBLE WITHOUL NOTE OR COMMENT, 

(To THE Eviror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Sir,—Most of your correspondents seem to forget that true rolj. 
| gious teaching can be given only by truly religious people, and 
| ought to be attempted by none other. 

The reading of the Bible, with or without comment, is not, ig 
itself, religious teaching. If the teacher be heartily (not profes. 
sionally) pious, there must be religious teaching in his whole life 
and influence through the school. Why can we not all be content 
with ensuring a thoroughly good and sound secular education in 
our elementary schools; and urging most strongly upon all our 
Churches that the duty of providing religious education for the 
children rests upon them, and can be performed by them alone ?~ 
Tam, Sir, &c., Etvery Doruie, 

Castle Hill, Lancaster, January 3, 1871. 

[For the very simple reason that those who go to our Churches 
are not those who need religious teaching most, and are hardly 
half our people.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. JEAFFRESON AND HIS REVIEWER. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of my ‘‘ Annals of Oxford ” remarks :~ 


“Throughout the two volumes he seems systematically to depreciate 
the University. This, of course, may be the genuine expression of his 
opinion, but we know of no othor word besides ‘spite’ by which to 
characterize such a sentence as this:—‘ Not mine the pen to prefer 
angry changes of incapacity and incompetence against collegiate teachers, 
—not mine the task to demonstrate that the system, which has flourished 
in our Universities during these later centuries, is chiefly remarkable 
for the protection it affords to negtigent, if not incompetent, lecturers, 
who, after extracting from undergraduates high fees for inefficient 
instruction, leave them to buy of “ private coaches ” the assistance which 
the abundantly remunerated tutors of the Colleges are presumed, by the 
theory of the college system, to render to the members of their classes,’ 
There is something peculiarly odious—quite apart from the truth or 
falsehood of the charge just made, about which every one who knows 
Oxford of to-day can judge—in the way in which it is insinuated.” 


The charge, which I do not make or insinuate, is a familiar 





unkindest treatment. Discontent is so great a pleasure to English- 
men, that we are willing to look upon the present outburst of | 
grumbling as one of the festivities of the season ; still there are | 


objection preferred against the collegiate system by many 
of its conscientious opponents. To prove me guilty of mak- 
ing the charge, your reviewer insists that my words are ironical. 


one or two points on which we should like to set them right.) How far he is justified in making this odious (it is his word) insinua- 
Doubtless our housekeeping has its defects, but it has also excel- | tion, you will see when I tell you that the very next words of my 
lencies that go far to counterbalance them. ‘There is, after all, an| book to the passage quoted are, ‘‘‘'o some less complaisant and 
air of finish about English homes that is rarely to be found else- | just scribe the reader must have recourse who wishes to be assured 
where. English Jadies come down to breakfast dressed as neatly, | that the collegiate system not long since teemed with the charac- 
though not as smartly, as for dinner, and in all daily arrangements | teristic and most pernicious evils of protective organizations.” 
there is a sort of quiet smoothness that one misses abroad just as| Your critic forces upon my words an ironical siguificance which 
one misses carpets. In household cleanliness we think we are | they were not meant to convey; and he finishes his quotation 
superior to most of our Continental sisters, as well as in the care without transcribing the next words under his eye, in which I 
of health ; and of the latter fact, the rosy faces of our children | declare the unfairness of the charges which he says that I insinu- 
afford us pleasant proof. Plain sewing, however, is our forte. | ate. Moreover, in the two paragraphs following the one from 
In fancy needlework we yield the palm to the Germans, as in| which he picks the scrap of quotation, I bear cordial testimony 
cookery to the French; but in plain sewing we feel we can hold| to the merits of the Oxonian tutors of my academic time. So far 
our own against united Europe, and we only wish that Lord | as this matter is concerned, [ think you will allow that the reviewer 
Granville were equally sure of his ground. If we have a fault, it | of my book has not proved himself worthy of the confidence which 
is that we put too much needlework into our garments, not too | editors must necessarily repose in their contributors. 
little. Untidy children, no doubt, are to be met with in every; ne of his errors is so glaring that you will probably like to 
country, and the French lady must have seen some unfortunate | correct it, for the sake of your paper's reputation. Your critic 
specimens here; but we believe that, on the whole, our boys and | says, ‘And what is moant by talking of ‘ richly-endowed halls,’ 
girls would stand a comparison with those of any other nation. (i propos of the struggle between the Halls and Colleges? A 
Cookery is our weak point, and as soon as dinners are talked of | ‘richly-endowed’ hall would, to all intents and purposes, be a 
we begin to quail. Stewing and frying are arts yet in the barbaric | college. ‘The truth is that a hall can hold no endowment. What- 
stage in England, and our sauces are rarely those of civilized life. | ever belongs to it is held for it in trust, a subtlety which we can 
The old complaint of our want of variety, too, is of course parti-| scarcely attribute to those early times”!!! Years since, when I 
cularly telling just now, when plum pudding is never out of sight, | was a law student and read Cruise on ‘ Real Property,” I learat 
and when at least another fortnight must elapse before the| in the Digester’s language, ‘‘ It is, however, certain that the 
omnipresent turkey gives place to less majestic but more savoury | practice of conveying lands to one person, to the use of another, 
substitutes. If French ladies would give us some instruction in did not become general till the reign of Edward IIL, when the 
culiuary matters (as the editor of the Daily News sensibly suggests), | ecclesiastics adopted it, in order to evade the statutes of mortmain.” 
they would find us willing scholars. Lectures on fricandeaux and| When Edward III. died, the struggle between the Colleges and 
mayonnaises would be highly popular, and we feel sure that the! Halls can scarcely be said to have commenced. Not to know that 
lecturer would meet with an appreciative audience among many | trusts were general in the period when your contributor imagines 





of the same pupils who, last month, were listening with delight | 
at South Kensington to Mr. Iluxley’s lucid exposition of the 
cookery of the earth's upper crust. ‘The superstition that good 
housekeeping is inconsistent with mental enlightenment has long | 
since passed away. JDilettantcism still interferes frequently with 


them to have been unknown to our forefathers is to be unusually 
ignorant. Had your reviewer read my book with proper care, or 
formed a slight acquaintance with the archives, of which he pre- 
sumes me to be ignorant, he would have known that trusts of 
‘ personal estate’ were amongst the earliest benefactions of Oxoniaa 
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scholars, aud amongst the most interesting features of medioval 
Oxford. 

[have, Sir, expended much time and labour on my “ Annals of 
Oxford.” No page of it has been penned from the despicable motive 
assigned to me by your contributor. ‘To relieve Oxford’s glorious 
story of the fables fastened upon it by mediaeval pedants is not to 
depreciate her. To deal lightly—or, to use your reviewer's word, 
to deal flippant/y—with the foolish fictions which have obscured 
some of her true titles to respect, is not to be wanting in love and 
Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 


loyalty to her.—I am, Sir, &c., 
January 2, 1871. 


43 Spring fic ld Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 


[The general animus of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book must be judged of 
from a view of the whole. As to the particuiar passage which he 
alleges the reviewer to have misrepresented, it will be sufficient to 
quote the context :— 

“ So far as this work is concerned, I have no intention to figure as an 
acrimonious witness against the present condition of the Colleges or 
their policy in former times. Having hitherto mixed this cup of new 
thought and old story with a view to rendering it palatable to Oxonians 
of all ages and degrees, though especially agreeable to gownsmen of the 
younger and lighter sort, I do not purpose at this late stage of the brew- 
ing to give ita flavour which would occasion dissatisfaction or disgust 
to any of the readers whom I am chiefly desirous to gratify. Not, be it 

observed, that I am vain and simple enough to hope that my efforts to 
illustrate the story of a splendid seat of learning may elicit exclamations 
of approval in senicr common-rooms. Enthusiasm is neither the 
virtue nor the frailty of ‘dons.’ All that I presume to desire from them 
is the frigid and carefully limited approbation, the merciful forbearance 
from censure, the stately manifestation of supercilious amusement, 
by which beings of superior intelligence aud lordly style condescend, 
in their most benevolent moments, to recognize the meritorious services 
and dutiful intentions of ordinary mortals. And that I may not miss 
the highest reward to which a frail and altogether human writer can 
reasonably aspire, I will say nothizg to provoke the terrible anger of a 
body of august and infinitely learned personages whom I regard with 
the profoundest reverence.” 
Then follows the passage quoted, from which the significant word 
* therefore ’’ was omitted, and which should have run, ** Not mine, 
therefore, the pen,” &c. ‘Then comes the sentence the beginning 
of which Mr. Jeaffreson quotes (the reader should note the word 
“complaisant,” a word which certainly seems to give an ironical 
meaning to ‘** just”), and which goes on in much the same style as 
that which precedes it. Here, then, there is a contemptuous descrip- 
tion of the mental habits of ‘ dons,’ and an ironical hope that such 
little favour as they are ever disposed to accord will be secured 
by the course which the writer means to adopt, of not saying what 
he might say, and which he actually does say. Wet the reader 
observe the sequence here, ‘‘'That I may not miss the highest 
reward... . . . I will say nothing to provoke the terrible anger 
. . » Not mine, therefore, the pen to prefer angry charges.” 
Tn view of such language as this, it is quite possible that the 
reviewer did not give to Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘‘ cordial testimony ” 
the weight which it was intended to have. 

The “subtlety” referred to was not the general practice of 
“ holding in trust,” which everybody knows to be ancient, but the 
present arrangement by which the University holds in trust the pro- 
perty of the Halls, an arrangement which the reviewer supposed 
to be modern. ‘The point he wished to make was that the 
“‘richly-endowed hall” would be to all intents and purposes a 
college. Can Mr. Jeaffreson mention any ‘ richly-endowed hall” 
in Oxford which ceased to exist otherwise than by developing into 
a college? ‘That was the natural end of such a place, and it was 
on the side of the Colleges that it would range itself in the conflict 
between Colleges and Halls. —Ep. Spectator] 


B OOKS. 
a 

JOHN WESLEY.* 
Ergury years have passed away since John Wesley died, yet so 
vital is the influence of this man’s mind amongst us that, while 
reading Miss Wedgwood’s thoughtful essay upon his life, work, 
and relation to the religious movements of the past and present 
century, our attention was caught by a newspaper paragraph 
describing the public inauguration of a monument to his mother, 
whose spirit was confessed)y infused into the career of her great 
£0n, as his into the movement of his own and succeeding genera- 
tions. For John’s sake, Susannah Wesley’s name is yet fresh and 
fragrant in the land, nor is it possible to give a true picture of 
him without touching repeatedly upon that filial relation which, 
says Miss Wedgwood, ** was probably the tenderest of which he 
Was ever a member.” 


While intensely appreciating Wesley's influence upon the revi- 





* John Wesley and the Evangelical Reaction of the ” Eighteenth Century. By Julia 
Wedgwood. London: Macmillan and Co. 


val of religious - the authoress gives us very few statiatics of 
the present state of M.*thodism, and perhaps the upper and more 
intellectual classes in Ea2gland do not in the least realize its 
enormous territorial extent. Hear the accounts given by Mr. 
Tyerman in his introduction to Wesley’s life, a book written from a 
totally different stand-point, and filled with detail as Miss Wedg- 
wood’s is filled with the results of thought. Methodism, says he, 
extends over a space compared with which the ancient Roman 
Empire was “ insignificantly small ;” it numbers almost countless 
adherents in Europe, and ‘ passing to other regions where tho 
Romans never trod, it has long since entered India and Ceylon ; iv 
has already won its triumphs in the flowery land of the Chinese ; 
ithas a vast multitude of adherents in Australia and the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean ; in the West Indies its converts are numbered 
by tens of thousands ; while in America it has diffused its blessing 
from the most remote settlements of Canada in the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico in the south, and from Nova Scotia in the east to 
California in the west.” ‘These are the words of an adherent, and 
he backs up his bit of geographical eloquence by telling us that in 
these islands alone Conference employs nearly two thousand regu- 
lar ministers, and nigh upon twelve thousand lay preachers ; and 
that in England alone there were, in 1864, some fourteen thousand 
weekly sermons preached ; and in 1866, four millions of books 
published. We should sprinkle this page with figures if we went 
on quoting Mr. ‘Tyerman, but it is interesting to learn that in the 
American War, Methodism sent a hundred thousand white and 
seventy-five thousand black troops into the field under the Northern 
flag. Here, as there, its influence is said to be “ intensely loyal.” 

As regards the larger question, Miss Wedgwood tells us that 
** John Wesley's return to Oxford, in the autumn of 1729, is an 
era in the history of his country.” Far more extensive even than the 
spread of the sect which bears his name is the power of his spirit over 
his fellow-countrymen. The National Church has been redeemed 
from the low estate so well described by ‘Thackeray in Parson Samp- 
son, and its revival, though due to many causes, owes more to 
John Wesley than to any other man. As to the ‘* half-hearted- 
ness, the lawlessness, and the irreverence which were the sins of 
Hanoverian England,” he breathed upon them as with a fiery 
breath of purification. When he was born, in a country parson- 
age in 1703, the only truly noble elemeut in the upper social 
grades of our national life seems to have been a certain love of poli- 
tical liberty, unsustained, however, by any principle which we 
should recognize as political purity. The blinking bribery and 
unashamed venality; the Church at so low an ebb that the 
domestic chaplain acted as a sort of household spaniel; letters 
cherished by wealthy patrons who expected fulsome dedications ; 
and private life aud morals such as they are depicted in the novels 
published in the mid-century,—7Zom Jones and Clarisa Harlowe 
being the immortal masterpieces of a school whose inferior speci- 
mens no pen could now fitly describe,—such a miserable atmo- 
sphere as these elements would create, was that breathed by the 
two Wesleys and by Whitefield, when they went forth beyond the 
precincts of their sects. 

When Wesley died in 1791 the great storm of Revolution was 
about to develop its full violence on the Continent, but a revolu- 
tion of a deeper and more spiritual kind had begun to work in 
English life. Men of the more respectable classes were beginning 
to be ashamed of drunkenness. Open coarseness was disappearing 
from conversation, and literature had taken an utterly new tone. 
Not only had Methodism taken deep root among the people, but 
the evangelization of the Church of England had begun. 
Fletcher of Madeley had lived and died in its bosom ; Howard 
and Wilberforce were familiar names; John Keble’s father had 
prepared the home where his saintly son was to grow to man’s 
estate; all the religious movements of to-day were in germ, aud 
England began to seek for principles more spiritual than any 
which a mere blind negation of Popery or a positive atlirmation of 
a sort of electro-plated Deism could supply. And for more than 
eighty years the grand and in a certain sense solitary figure of John 
Wesley had been in very the front of the slowly-growing change. 
If any man was ever single-minded it was he. Love passed 
aside, and touched him not; late in life he marrie@®™ widow, but 
the union does not seem to have been deep and tender; and it 
is an odd confirmation of this that his mother occupies a separate 
place in the index to the life under review, while his wife does 
not. Miss Wedgwood says that it was ‘‘a union which seems to 
have been chiefly remarkable for exhibiting his extreme forbear- 
ance.” Friendship he had with his brother, and with Fletcher 
of Madeley; but the impression in one’s mind is rather that 
they loved Aim much, than that he found them necessary to his 


_ heart. Yet neither did ambition largely enter into an old man’s 
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love of rule. One he cared for,—Christ. on, thing he willed, 
—to win our souls to him. In his OWD P’ sgn he tried to live up| 
to a perfect rule which reads like the d'oam of some ascetic saint. | 
As a young man at College we find him drawing up a sort of | 
catechism :—‘* Have I embraced pyvery possible opportunity of | 
doing good and preventing evil? Have I thought anything too | 
good to part with to serve my neighbour? Have I given any one 
up until he cxpress/y renowaced me? Have I rejoiced with my 
neighbour ia pleasure, aad grieved with him in pain? Have I 
received his infirmities with pity?” And all through his long life 
he aimed at nothing less than that Christian porfection which has 
shone, an unattainable yet up-drawing vision, before the yearning 
eyes of so many a striving soul. Qf his later life, when a long 
struggle with human nature had, to a certain extent, hardened and 
narrowed the ardent teacher, Miss Wedgwood bids us remember 
the sweetness of bis earlier years. ‘‘ Arrogance, narrowness, and 
ivi¥heral judgment are evils absolutely; to account for is not to 
justify them, but they indicate a very different character according | 
as they are the cause or effect of hostility, and it is most unjust to 
one who was driven into antagonism with the ways of the world 
by the discovery that they were regarded as incompatible with a 
religious life, to represent him as provoking that antagonism by 
narrowing the religious life to exclude the ways of the world.” 

Of Charles Wesley, of Whitefield, and certain others of the 
early Methodists, we find here a careful description. White- 
field’s sensitive, kindly, oratorical personality is well given, and 
Fletcher of Madeley receives a share of attention, though Miss 
Wedgwood’s estimate of the latter is hardly so high as of the 
adoring wife whose singularly interesting biography is a stock 
book in Methodist libraries. To any one wanting to know how 
last-century Methodism worked in social life, we recommend the 
life of Mary Bosanquet, afterwards Mrs. Fletcher of Madeley, as 
of singular interest. The story of her marriage is a religious 
romance of the most extraordinary kind; but the mutual happi- 
ness of the Fletchers lasted, if we remember rightly, but three 
short years, and the widow passed thirty years in the strictest 
observances and most arduous labours of the Methodist communion. 

The believer in spiritualist manifestations will find that Miss 
Wedgwood discusses the various supposed supernatural occur- 
rences of Wesley’s career with candour. Speaking of the revival 
phenomena, the fits, screams, and ravings which in some cases ac- 
companied conversion under his preaching, she observes that the 
lower middle-class of Hanoverian England, were “ turbulent beyond 
the sense in which uncultivated people are always turbulent,” and 
that they relished a * kind of spiritual gin.” But while ‘ these 
causes all help to explain the spread of the disorder, they do not 
explain itsorigin. What remains, then, when the large element of 
nervous irritation, unconscious acting, and that strange love of 
producing a sensation so remarkable in uneducated persons are sub- 
tracted? There remains, no doubt, as one element, a distinct 
physical disorder, which we may identify, for instance, with the 
dancing mania of the fourteenth century. .... . But this is not 
al]. Anyone who studies the account with the same attention as he 
would give to that of any other strange event, will be convinced 
that there was something iu the personal influence of Wesley (for 
it certainly does not remain in his sermons) which had the power 
of impressing on a dull and lethargic world such a sense of the 
horror of evil, its mysterious closeness to the human soul, and the 
need of a miracle for the separation of the two, as no one, per- 
haps, could suddenly reccive without some violent physical effect.” 

As regards the manner in which this work is executed, we have 
but one remark to make. It fails to a certain extent in vivid- 
ness, and as it seems to us, for a certain reason. Miss Wedgwood 
does not sympathize with fanaticism, and in a certain sense 
Wesley was a fanatic, because a one-idea’d man. In her novels, 
and in the remarkable essay published in a late volume edited by 
Mrs. Butler, we see Miss Wedgwood always occupied by the deeper 
and more subtle problems of human nature. Wesley’s theology, 
with its sharp lines of thought, its Redemption by the blood of the 
amb pushed forward as the one subject for meditation, docs not 
commend itself to her as the all-in-all of religious faith; and her 
quiet thoughtgyl style of writing contrasts oddly with the mental 
tension of the man with whom she is occupied. Wesley's strong 
brain saved him from the reproach of ordinary fanaticism, but his 
individuality seems to cut through all the environing atmosphere 
as with a flaming sword. He is bigger than any book that can 
be written about him, and as his biographer says of one of his late 
clisciples,—that an interview with this venerable man, the Rev. 
‘Thomas Jackson, gave her a sense of the vitality of the system 
of Methodism which her record, being wholly oceupied in the past, 
could not attempt to embody,—so indeed when one writes or speak 


> ‘ tris 
of John Wesley, we can but say of his spiritual work, « Behold g 


| temple not made with hands. Si monumentum quveris, circum. 


spice.” 


THE LATE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA.* 

Ir is not altogether without surprise that observers and students 
of recent Russian history have seen the announcement of Herr 
Grimm's book in an English dress. ‘The gracious lady whoge 
name adorns the title-page had in life so little to distinguish hep 
except her graciousness, that we may well wonder how and where 
the writer of the memoirs can have obtained materials for two 
sturdy volumes. Alexandra Feodorowna was, indeed, the wife of 
Czar Nicolas, and the mother of his three beautiful daughters and 
four well-favoured sons. Dut her life, save for a moment at the 
time of her husband's accession, was uneventful, and her character 
was not sufficiently marked to make any decided impression upon 
the Court and society of which she was the head. Her sterling 
qualities were such as to inspire her stern husband and her numer. 
ous family with affection and respect. But though she may have 
been all the happier for having no history, and the world possibly 
may be happier for knowing that a good woman shared the throne 
of the once dreaded Nicolas, we cannot find any justification in 
what is before us for the amplitude which Herr Grimm and Lady 
Wallace have given to the imperial lady's memoirs. IE£ the 
materials were accessible for a history of Maria Feodorowna, the 
mother of Nicolas, of whom such pleasant glimpses are gained in 
the memoirs of the Baroness d’Oberkirch, we should rejoice to see 
Herr Grimm at work upon them. In such a history would be 
seen a beautiful and amiable princess wedded to a very ordinary 
and eccentric prince, both living an exemplary life that was in 
strong contrast to that of their sovereign and mother. While 
virtuously training their sons and daughters, they are called to the 
throne of Russia, from which they are hurled in a manner as sud- 
den and as tragic as was ever any prince celebrated in the darker 
pages of history. ‘The widowed survivor could never forget the 
horrors of that awful night of Panin’s conspiracy. But she faced 
the world bravely, and spent her life in works of charity. Her 
firstborn was crowned, and became for a few years the central 
figure in the politics of Europe. ler second vied with bis father 
in eccentricity and died a sudden death. Ter third son sat on the 
throne of Russia, and for a while had the Continent of Europe at 
his bidding. ‘The youngest boy became a lusty general in his 
brother’s army, and in good time died peacefully in his bed, The 
scenes in which the mother of these four men moved, if faithfully 
depicted, could not fail to be replete with interest. 

But the reader will like to know Herr Grimm's reason for writ- 
ing the book which, according to his own showing, he is hardly 
justified in entitling ‘* Memoirs of the Empress.” As the imperial 
throne she adorned was not on her native soil, it was ‘ imperative,” 
he says, ‘‘ that the reader should be made acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the “* Imperial realm,” especially, he goes on to say, 
since ‘‘the Empire of Russia has attracted less attention in schools 
and universities than ancient Egypt or the Byzantine Kingdom.” 
Both volumes of the work profess to portray the life of the capital, 
the Court, and the Imperial family ; but for the materials of the 
first volume the author is indebted to other writers, while the 
second is almost exclusively written from his own personal observa- 
tion and impressions as an eye-witness. A visit to Moscow, to 
Palermo, a description of the burning of the Winter-Palace, and 
an account of some of the great personages of the Court and 
capital form part of this original matter, which the author had an 
undoubted right to offer to the world on its own merits, but which 
loses rather than gains public interest from being introduced as 





memoirs of the late Empress. 

Having made this protest on behalf of the general reader who 
is the general victim of misleading titles of books, we are fain to 
admit that Herr Grimm was under strong temptation to com- 
memorate in some conspicuous manuer the intimacy of his rela- 
tions with the family of the Czarina, and the name of his pat- 
roness will perhaps recommend his book to a small class of 
readers. In 1834 the author was appointed to assist Admiral 
iibke in the education of the Czar’s second son, the present 
Grand Duke Constantine, who, if common fame is to be trusted, 
has not disgraced his masters, being the most literate, not to say 
learned, of the Imperial family. ‘To the curious in details of the 
private life of royal aud imperial personages these volumes will 
afford some amusement. ‘The Empress, as most readers will have 
been reminded by recent scraps of correspondence between Czar 
Alexander If. and his uncle William, was sister of the present 











* Alexandra Feodorowna, Empress of Russa. By A. Th. Von Grimm. Translated 
by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Edinburgh: Fdmonstyo and Dyuglas. 1570, 
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See of Prussia and daughter of the heroic Queen Louise. She had 
to forego her Protestant name of Charlotte in exchange for 
Alexandra, on being received into the Russo-Greek Church prior 
to her marriage with Nicolas, and in conformity with usage she 
adopted the patronymic Feodorowna, as the nearest to “ daughter 
of Frederic” that can be found among Russian names. Being 
still very young when her mother died, she was called upon early | 
in life to occupy a prominent position in her father’s Court. On 
the 7th of August, 1814, she bore a conspicuous part in a pageant 
that Prussians would do well to ponder over at this time, remem- 
bering the feelings that prompted them to consider the fall of 
Napoleon I. asa signa] mark of the retributive justice of Heaven :— 





“Seven terrible years of trial for Prussia’s King and people,” says 
Herr Grimm, “were now closed; during this period the strains of 
liberty and every pleasure had been silenced; melancholy remembrances, 
gloomy feelings, had brooded like black clouds over the usually gay city, 
and now, as the price of its courage and endurance, it saw the triumphal 
procession of the King and his victorious heroes. None of the European 
capitals had suffered more, none had made greater sacrifices, none had 
so great a right to the intoxication of victory. Tho unobtrusivo 
monarch wished to avoid every pomp for himself, but he owed a 
festival of joy and gratitude to his capital, his generals, and his valiant 
warriors, On August 7, 1814, the wide space from the Brandenburg 
gate to the Palace bore the aspect of conquest and triumph, as the King 
slowly and solemnly traversed it with his brilliant staff. Between the 
palace and the pleasure-grounds, an altar was erected on a lofty pedestal, 
and higher still a platform on which stood Princess Charlotte, with all 
the princesses of the royal family; the whole priesthood of Berlin was 
standing before the altar; the King and his heroes then ascended the 
elevation where the young and lovely Princess stood high above all the 
rest—a symbol of peace—as if the King wished to signify that on victory 
could be attained without a struggle, and that woman’s serene eyes con- 
fer the highest reward on the victor. The pealing of bells ceased, and 
prayers like incense ascended to heaven from every heart.” 

On her journey to St. Petersburg in 1817 the bride of the Grand 
Duke Nicolas was accompanied by her brother, Prince William, 
and it requires an effort of the imagination to identify the present 
stern conqueror of France with the young man whom fifty-three 
years ago the Emperor Alexander presented to his mother with 
these words, ‘‘ Allow me to present to you my new brother.” 
She, embracing him, replied, ‘‘ And I also gain a son.” ‘The 
marriage festivities were for a moment disturbed by an accident 
that befell this same Prince William, which the reader may 
perhaps choose to consider symbolical of later events. He was 
bitten by a chained mastiff, and the wound had to be cauterized. 
His coolness under the operation drew from the Empress-mother 
the exclamation, ‘‘ No wonder! he is a Prussian prince.” Nicolas 
seems to have formed a sincere affection for his brother-in-law, 
who was one of the first to hear from the Grand Duke’s own lips, | 
in 1819, the substance of a very momentous conversation just then 
held with the Emperor. Alexander had, in fact, announced his | 
intention to quit the throne, and, his brother Constantine having 
consented, to transfer his authority to Nicolas. The autocrat 
was weary of the responsibilities cast upon him, and, troubled with 
the physical infirmity of deafness, his mental depression and un- 
easiness were daily on the increase. Yet for the remaining six 
years of Alexander's life that important conversation was never 
recurred to, nor were any steps taken to initiate the Grand Duke 
into important affairs of State, the thread of which he was destined 
to take up on the sudden demise of one brother and the confirmed 
renunciation of another. ‘There is no fresh light thrown in these 
volumes upon the conspiracy which culminated in revolt on the 
14th December, 1825, the account of which seems to be derived 
from Baron Korff’s work on the accession of Nicolas. At the noise 
of the cannon which swept the mutineers off the Senate-Llouse 
Square in St. Petersburg the poor young Empress was in a great 
agony of distress for her husband, and contracted a nervous spasm 
of the face that remained with her through life. 

The author’s sketches of eminent persons at the Courts of 
Alexander I. aud Nicolas are meagre in the extreme. ‘The rosy 
tint which pervades them will seem ludicrous to readers who 
recollect the funny stories prevalent not many years ago of Nessel- 
rode, ‘f'chernicheff, Kleinmichel, Menschikoff, the Lievens, and 
Others. One anecdote in a long chapter devoted to these worthies 
is all that we can find. ‘The Empress was showing the “ St. John” 
of Domenichino to a native grandee, who remarked upon it, “ A 
fine picture, but not very like your Majesty.” A remark made by 
Pozzo di Borgo is worth quoting as illustrative of the love which 
Corsicaus bear one another. He, a Corsican deputy in the 
National Assembly, said of Napoleon, after Waterloo, ** ‘Though 
not so fortunate as alone to cause his downfall, I at least have 
thrown the last shovelful of earth on his grave.” ‘The piety of the 
Emperor Nicolas is somewhat oddly exemplified by his exclama- 
tion on being thrown out of a sledge. ‘I feel sure that my 
collar-bone is broken,” he said, “but let us do nothing further 








| till we have implored the aid of God.” 


He seems to have thought 
surgical assistance almost as dangerous as the accident itself. The 
attention paid to the education of their children by the imperial 
pair is well worthy of admiration. Most touching, too, is the 
death-scene of the lovely Alexandra, their youngest daughter, less 
than a year after her marriage with the Prince of Hesse. The 
Czar was in England when he received news of her danger, and he 
hastened at full speed across the Continent to St. Petersburg to 
receive her last breath. ‘ When she awoke, she spoke of her joy 
at being a mother, and at having heard her infant's voice. Dark- 
ness then seemed to fall on her eyes, and she asked who was in the 
room. ‘ Your father and mother and the priest.’ ‘ Father,’ she 
said, ‘straighten my limbs, I am going to sleep.’ Then, with 
half-closed eyes gazing on those around her, with a choking utter- 
ance she bid them farewell, and fell asleep to wake no more.” 
Poor broken-hearted father! what was his empire to him at that 
moment ? 





THE AUTHOR OF THE “INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.” 
Tuese two volumes are little more than an enlarged re-issue of a 
memoir which was prefixed to one series of the Jngoldshy Legends. 
The chief excuse for the present work seems to be that Mr. Dalton 
Barham has been presented with a number of his father’s letters, 
We are told that the former memoir has been rewritten, and en- 
riched by the addition of more copious details, while many stories 
have been improved by the substitution of names for initials. No 
doubt all these changes make the life completer than it was, but 
the radical defect of the old life has not been removed. When 
Mr. Dalton Barham tells us modestly enough that “ it is only in 


| a literary point of view—only as a writer whose wit and humour 


have attracted more than common notice—only, in short, as 
Thomas Ingoldsby, that Mr. Barham is brought before the public 
at all,” he shows that he is pretty well aware of this failing. The 
real truth is that neither as Thomas Ingoldsby nor as Mr. 
Barham is the subject of the memoir ever brought before us. We 
have a few of the occurrences of an uneventful life—birth, school- 
ing, marriage, professional advancement, publication of books, 
social intercourse, illness, and death. We learn from letters and 
diaries that at one time Mr. Barham was busy with a novel, at 
another time he had just finished one of the poems with which his 
name is connected. We hear of a good many dinners and of a 
good many jokes made at the dinuers. Mr. Barham was a friend 
of Theodore Hook and of Sydney Smith, and heard from their 
own mouths the sayings which even now make the fortune of 
diners-out. With the help of such material, the book before us is 
pleasant reading, but it is not a biography. 

In the midst of such a brilliant group as that composed of the 


"great humourists of the earlier part of the century, Barham’s own 


figure retires somewhat into the background. The sayings 
attributed to him in this memoir are few. The works by which 
he is best kuown are distinguished rather by fluency of versifica- 
tion and happiness of rhyme, than by any higher qualities. If it 
be true that he was indebted to a friend for nearly all the subjects 
of his legends, the praise of invention, which otherwise would 
have been one of his chief claims, must be denied him. The 
humour which marks some of the most conspicuous pieces, such as 
the ** Jackdaw of Rheims,” ‘* St. Nicholas and the Devil,” and 
others which will probably suggest themselves to our readers, was 
apt to degenerate into buffoonery or vulgarity, while the abrupt- 
ness of his transitions was fatal to any artistic feeling. Still the 
Iagoldshy Legends keep up their popularity, and Barham is 
entitled to the credit of having found many imitators, but 
This will perhaps be considered his best title to 
distinction. It is clear that in spoken wit he could not vie with 
several of his contemporaries. ‘The appreciative manner in which 
he relates the jokes of Sydmey Smith and Theodore Hook is 
significant of his own inferiority. Probably his best saying is the 
one uttered when he was at college. His tutor reprimanded him 
for his constant absence from morning chapel. Barham urged as 
his excuse that the hour was too late for him. “Too late?” 
exclaimed the tutor in astonishment. ‘* Yes, sir, too late,” re- 
peated Barham, ‘1 cannot sit up till seven o'clock in the morning. 
I am a man of regular habits, aud unless I get to bed by four or 
five at latest, I am really fit for nothing next day.” If we con- 
trast this answer with some of Hook’s University jokes, we can 
see what was the relative position of the two men. ‘There is a 
quict fun about Barham’s reply which is altogether wanting in the 
reckless impertinence of Theodore Hook. The undergraduate 
who told the Vice-Chancellor that he was ready to sign forty 


never a rival. 





* The Life and Letters of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, Author of the “ dngoldsby 


Legends.’ By his Sou. 2 vols, Loudon: Bentley. Iie, 
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articles if necessary, who wore his bands under his coat-tails and | Pilate to be a very ill-used man, as he had done more for 


exhibited them in that place to the horrified gaze of a Don, who 
on being shown the Proctor’s robe of office observed that it was 
Manchester velvet and inquired the price per yard, might be 
taken as the very type and embodiment of mischief. Mr. Dalton 
Barham has already written a life of Theodore Hook, and in this 
work he tries to give an idea of those improvisations for which 
Hook was most celebrated. But aithough he is severe on the 
‘‘miserable and meagre attempt in Coningsby,” we cannot 
think that his own attempt is more successful. It is not his fault 
that most of Hook’s sayings are familiar to us already, for he may 
have been the first to publish them, either in his own Lise of 
Hook or in the earlier issue of this memoir. But the long 
sketch of an extempore burletta, composed and sung by ILook at 
an evening party, is far more stupid than anything attributed by 
Mr. Disraeli to Lucian Gay. 

As minor canon of St. Paul’s, Barham naturally came in con- 
tact with one who, in more than one sense, was a major canon, 
Sydney Smith. A very characteristic letter from him is published 
in this memoir. He writes to Barham, “‘ Many thanks, my dear 
sir, for your kind present of game. If there is a pure and 
elevated pleasure in this world, it is the roast pheasant and bread 
sauce—barn-door fowls for Dissenters, but for the real Churchman, 
the thirty-nine-times-articled clerk, the pheasant, the pheasant !” 
We may have met before with Sydney Smith's recom- 
mendation to Rogers, who was about to sit for his portrait, 
to be drawn saying his prayers with his face in his hat. But 
there are other stories in these volumes which are more certain to 
be original. Barham’s own adventure with a man who believed 
that he constantly received visits from the spirit of a child he had | 
lost, is the more remarkable as it preceded the age of spiritualism. | 
It was while dining with this gentleman that Barham endeavoured 
to upset his theory of apparitions, but the only reply to such | 
arguments, was a confident expression of opinion that Barham’s 
unbelief would meet with a check in the course of that very night. 
The words were scarcely uttered, when there was the sound 
of a falling body in the hall. The believer looked round 
with ao air of calm triumph, but the sceptic went out into the 
hall to test the miracle. ‘He returned with his own 
hat, which had been dislodged, probably by the wind, 
which happened to be very high, from the wall. ‘ You see, 
gentlemen, I am no false prophet,’ said the host quietly. 
‘Well,’ urged Mr. Barham, half annoyed at the aptitude of the 
accident, ‘if that be the handiwork of your familiar, I should take 
it as a favour if you would represent to him or her, as the case 
may be, that as the hat happens to be my best,’—*‘ Oh,’ interrupted 
the seer, ‘if you are still disposed to treat the matter with levity, 
we will drop it at once.’”” From the tone of many of the Zngoldsby 
Legends, as well as from the stories which Barham had a partiality 
for telling, it might have been thought that he had a leaning 
towards the supernatural or unaccountable. One of the tales of 
the kind in the present volumes is related by a man who was 
secretary to the Speaker of the House of Commons, and who 
dreamt one night that he was sentenced to be hanged. He awoke 
in great agony just when he was in the act of being pinioned, and 
of course was overjoyed to find that it wasalla dream. But on going 
to sleep again he went through exactly the same scene, and this time 
he reached the foot of the gallows, and was just preparing to mount. 
The crowd, the fatal tree, the cord, the face of the hangman were 
brought before him with such terrible distinctness, that he had to 
get out of bed and walk about the room for a few minutes before 
he could compose his mind, A third time he slept, and a third 
time he dreamt as before, and now he was led up to the scaffold, 
was placed upon the drop, had the rope fitted round his neck by 
the hangman, whose features he recognized from having seen them 
in his second dream ; the cap was drawn over his face, and he felt 
the trap giving way under his feet when he awoke, as in the very 
act of suffocation, with a loud scream, which was heard by people 
in the next room. So fearfully vivid was the dream, that the 
min was in a state of nervous excitement the whole morning; 
he could hardly eat his breakfast, he could not discuss a matter of 
business with a friend, and at last he had to throw himself on his 
friend’s compassion. But what was his horror when, on taking up 
his letters, he found one asking anxiously about him, the writer 
adding, ‘‘It is exceedingly absurd, but I really cannot shake off 
from my recollection an unpleasant dream I had last night, in 
which I thought I saw you hanged.” Does it spoil the story to 
add that the dream did not come true ? 

Among the shorter anecdotes with which the book abounds, we 
must quote one of a Scotch clergyman who was suspended by the 
Ecclesiastical Assembly for stating that he considered Pontius 


i 


Christianity than all the other nine Apostles put together, 
This was told Barham by Sir Walter Scott, who was 
retained for the defence of the clergyman. An Irish story, 
told by Theodore Mook, may come next. A gentleman wag 
driving his servant in a cab, and said to him, half jocularly, 
half in anger, * If the gallows had its due, you rascal, where would 
you be now?” “ Faith, then, your honour,” was the reply, “ it’s 
riding in this cab I'd be all alone by myself, may be.” ‘This might 
fairly apply to the peer mentioned just before who played heavily 
at Crockford’s, received all his winnings in cash, gave a cheque 
for his losings, and then sent at once to stop payment of the 
cheque at his bankers. Barham’s own remark to a man who was 


' guilty of some signal piece of baseness is, no doubt, too strong to 


be applied to a peer of the realm. We do not know who the 
delinquent was, or what he had done; but he pleaded for a gentler 
treatment at Barham’s hands, saying that some day he might come 
to change his opinion. ‘Perhaps I may, Sir,” was the answer, 
“‘ for if I should find any one who hoids a more contemptible 
opinion of you than I do myself, I should lay down my own and 
take up his.” We may conclude with the account of a traveller 
who, being in a wild country where he could find no provisions for 
himself or his dog, cut off the dog’s tail and boiled it for his own 
supper, giving the dog the bone. ‘There is no lack of similar 
material in Mr. Dalton Barlam’s volumes, and our readers will 
find them lively and entertaining. However, they are spun out 
by the insertion of much that is trivial and unnecessary, and their 
graver faults must not be lost sight of in the amusement they have 
afforded. 





THE REVOLT OF THE CAMISARDS.* 
Firry years ago, during a tour through Brittany and Normandy, 
Mrs. Bray, then the wife of Charles Stothard the antiquarian 
draughtsman, began her literary career by a series of letters 
illustrated by her husband and herself; since then her pen has 
been busy with a variety of works, the supply of which has 
been continuous, and is still plentiful, the book before us 
being her second within the year. Her writing has not lost its 
original flow and freshness and retains the other characteristics 
that were wont to distinguish it; we especially like the warmth 
with which she cherishes her heroes, each in succession as she takes 
him up, approves him, and places him in such a light that others 
may see him as she sees him. St. Louis has given place to Jean 
Cavalier and the furious warfare of the Crusaders to that equally 
furious of the Camisards, and they are both welcome in their turn. 

‘The present work, which is based on Peyrat’s Histoire des 
Pasteurs du Désert, and from which Mrs. Bray has freely and 
tersely translated certain passages, is one of much interest for many 
reasons. In it the Revolt has been treated in a more deserving 
and exhaustive manner than elsewhere in English memoirs; the 
evidence of previous writers and recognised historians has been 
sifted with results generally conclusive and always satisfactory, 
considering the contradictory nature of the evidence ; sympathy is 
kindled at the oppression of our co-religionists in a neighbouring 
country ; and the graphic descriptions of the scenery where these 
stirring events occurred present a brilliant setting for the narrative 
itself. 

The revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes was the result of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, followed by the monstrous 
persecution it entailed on those who would not forsake the reli- 
gion of their fathers. ‘The cruelties exercised in the attempt to 
suppress this rising, and that too, in the name of religion, were terri- 
ble beyond precedent, and as unjustifiable as they were impolitic : 
impolitic because the French Protestants were never charged with 
having acted upon Republican principles, but on the contrary, 
were always the firmest support of their monarchy and main- 
tained the succession to the-Crown of France; unjustifiable, 
because the Sixth Article of the Edict of Nantes declared that 
‘‘those of the Reformed Religion may and shall live and remain 
in all the cities and towns of this kingdom, without being called 
in question, vexed, or molested, or constrained to do anything in 
point of Religion contrary to the dictates of their consciences.” 
We think therefore that Mrs. Bray is sometimes too lenient in her 
condemnation of the atrocities against the Camisards and apt to 
consider them condoned by the retaliations that ensued; in this 
age of toleration, however, it is not easy to understand the fierce 
animosities that marked the religious conflicts of Louis X1V.’s 
reign, unless we regard them as conflicts in which each party con- 
sidered itself as arrayed against the enemies of God, and where 














* The Revolt of the Protestants of the Cevennes. By Mrs. Bray. London: Jobn 
Murray. 1870. 
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the sanctity of the cause threwa veil over the foulest transgressions. 
It has been said that it was under this monarch France learnt to 
know herself ; truly it was a fearful lesson and one acquired by 
the blood of her best and staunchest sons. 

The pith of the narrative may be given in a few sentences. On 
the failure of the Cevenols to obtain any sort of redress for their 
wrongs, they took up arms for protection, chiefly under the 
leadership of Cavalier and Roland; an army was soon organised 
and equipped, and vast stores were hidden away in caves of the 
mountains for its support in winter; enthusiasm was aroused 
and kept up by the fanaticism of their prophets, and they began 
to be formidable to the Catholics in their vicinity ; royalist troops 
were despatched against them, but unaccustomed to mountain war- 
fare, they were generally worsted, and the revolt grew steadily 
yutil at length it caused considerable uneasiness at Versailles. More 
troops were sent, and this time under Montrevel, Marshal of 
France. He too was not successful, and had to be reinforced by 
geveral thousand troops under Lalande; up to this point victory 
had constantly been with the Camisards (so called from the white 
shirt or frock they adopted by which to know each other in the 


obscurity of their night attacks upon the foe), and they were , 


much elated by their two years’ successes; but finally they fell into 
a gigantic trap laid for them by the Royal troops, and though 
they cut their way through and effected a most masterly retreat, 
their numbers were so reduced that for a time they were paralysed. 
At this juncture, Villars was sent with full powers to put an end 
to the revolt, and by a wise mixture of firmness and clemency, 
that contrasted strongly with the harshness of those hitherto in 
eommand, he induced Cavalier to come to terms, and with this the 
revolt virtually ended. Withont their leader, the small bands of 
Camisards were soon subdued, and forced to accept the terms prof- 
fered or to leave the country. Until now one has had to put up with 
some such summary as the above of the revolt, but Mrs. Bray's 
book provides a pleasing expansion of a subject too little known in 
this country. ‘The interest culminates naturally in the person of 
Jean Cavalier, the boy-leader of the Camisards and the antago- 
nist at last of the great Villars himself; the zeal with which he 
laboured for his oppressed people, and the marvellous adventures 
crowded into two momentous years, will soon gain the reader's 
interest and carry him through many a pleasant hour. 

Here is our introduction to Jean Cavalier :— 

“There was one present, a youth of seventeen, the eldest of three sons 
of ashepherd of Anduze, who had been impressed by tho preaching of 
Brousson, when, little more than eleven years old, his mothor took him 
to hear the prophet. He was a fair youth, not tall, slight, graceful yet 
robust, of handsome features and a pleasing expression of countenance, 
in the bloom of health, with bright blue eyes and hair of light brown, 
that fell in abundant tresses over his shoulders. Altogether, he was 
such as we may fancy him to have been, who, armed with the shepherd's 
sling, in the cause of the Lord overcame the giant Philistine. This 
youth, born in the year of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
who seemed destined to live to avenge that act of tyranny, was Jean 
Cavalier.” 

There are two points in connection with Cavalier about which 
there has hitherto existed some uncertainty,—the date of his birth 
and his interview with Louis XIV. Most of the authorities we have 
consulted fix the date of his birth at 1679-1681, and only in one 
instance, that of Hoefer, was mention made of any other date, but 
he refused to admit its probability ; and Stanhope says, that ‘‘in 
1703 he was scarcely twenty-two” ; still, it should be borne in 
mind that these authorities were general, without special attention 
having been directed to the subject, and where the age was not so 
material; in this book, however, the difference becomes consider- 
able, when we recollect that the events which made Cavalier 
famous only occupied about two years. Mrs. Bray, on the 
authority of Peyrat, says that he was born in 1685, the year of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and of which he was to be 
the avenger. By this reckoning he would be but seventeen when 
he assumed the command of his followers, and less than nineteen 
when all his exploits were over and he had quitted France; we 

think it probable that this is correct; general tradition in the 
Cevennes country holds by it, Peyrat took great trouble in ex- 
amining State Papers and private manuscripts, and then gave the 
above age without comment; Henri Martin agrees with him on 
this point and testifies generally to his great accuracy, and 
so does Smiles, who has recently returned from the Cevennes 
Now it is Cavalier's extreme youth that so heightens the charm 
of this narrative; it is the one glittering centre from which 
radiate all the other interesting circumstances connected with 
it, and we are anxious therefore to show that this version is 
supported by the most trustworthy evidence on record. With 
regard to Cavalier’s interview with Louis XIV., the accounts 
Voltaire states that the King saw Cavalier 








on the staircase at Versailles and treated him with con- 
tempt, and St. Simon that the King never saw him at all. Mrs. 
Bray considers the testimony of St. Simon to be the stronger 
because he was a contemporary, whilst Voltaire wrote fifty years 
after the event; but then Mrs. Bray accounts *for St. Simon's 
ignorance of the interview from the fact that (1) ‘* Cavalier 
expressly states in his account that the meeting was a secret one,” 
and that (2) ‘‘ Chamillart’s letter expressly said that by the King’s 
own order the journey for the purpose of holding the interview 
was to be kept secret.” Now if these bases are tenable, Mrs. 
Bray's assumption that the interview really took place but was 
purposely kept from St. Simon's ears, is ingenious and strong, but 
it is stated in a work of some authority in France that the 
Mémoires de la Guerre de Cevennes, commonly ascribed to Cavalier, 
were not really written by him, but by a French refugee named 
Galli. We are, however, inclined to think that Cavalier was 
probably the author and Galli the translator of these “ Mémoires 
suspects,” as Michelet calls them, no doubts as to their authorship 
having been raised by either Henri Martin or Peyrat, historians 
whose testimony is generally trusted and accepted. 

The materials out of which Mrs. Bray has formed her story are 
rich and plentiful ; the wonderful scenery of the Upper Cevennes, 
the midnight meetings of ‘I.es Enfants de Dieu,” where their 
prophets and prophetesses prayed and described their visions, the 
nightsurprises and perpetual fighting amid the mountain fastnesses, 
the individual exploits of the Camisard leaders, the marvellous 
' escapes of Cavalier and his successes against the Royalist troops, the 

failures of the great French leaders, and the diplomacy of Villars, 
all help to make a most interesting work. There are the same 
elements in abundance found here as in the series of historical 
novels by Mrs. Bray, of which Sir Walter Scott and Southey 
spoke so highly, only there is more of history and less of 
novel, more substance and less imagination; the romance is as 
glowing, the characters as marked, and the incidents as varied ; 
there is the same good taste and good feeling that stamped her 
Trials of the Heart, which abounded, it was said, in all the 
poetry of imagination ; and we feel that the narrative is made up 
of a truthful deduction of facts and may be used with equal 
satisfaction either for reference or amusement. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Biblical Studies. By FE. WU. Plumptre, M.A. (Strahan.)—This 
volume is one of the very highest interest and value to all students of 
the Bible. It carries out on a larger scale the plan which has been followed 
in Professor Blunt’s Undesigned Coincidences, though it has not, and 
indeed did not need to have, the same argumentative tone. The 
genuineness, quite apart from any supernatural authority which it may 
claim for itself, or which may be claimed for it, of the literature with 
which Mr. Plumptre’s studies are concerned, is so thoroughly well 
settled, that it is needless to argue for it. But there is a field of research 
almost unlimited in extent, in the mutual illustration which the books 
of the Scripture, various as they are in age and authorship, afford to 
each other. In this field Mr. Plumptre is, as most of our readers are 
aware, an indefatigable and successful worker. He handles his subjects 
with freedom and courage. Take, for instance, his treatment of a very 
difficult matter, Jehu’s “ zeal for the Lord.” 

“The historian praises, or narrates without a word of censure. The 
prophet comes with a clearer insight and deeper wisdom, and records 
his protest against what had been looked upon as calling only for 
admiration, So the massacre of the house of Ahab and the worshippers 
of Baal appears in 2nd Kings ix., x., as an instance of the ‘zeal for 
Jehovah’ which Jehu displayed, and which was rewarded by the pro- 
mise of the throne of Israel to himself and his children for four genera- 
tions. And yet, when Hosea entered upon his work as a prophet, his 
first utterance was to condemn the treachery and cruelty with which 
that zeal had been mingled,—‘ yet a little while and I will avenge the 
blood of Jezreel upon the house of Jehu.’” (Hosea i., 4.) 

Tho observation in illustration of which these remarks are introduced 
may serve for a good instance of tho careful study which Mr. Plumptre 
bestows upon his subject, and the interesting results which he brings 
out of it. Ho is speaking of the prophecy of Malachi, and he notes how 
that while Nehemiah had regarded with great satisfaction his success 
in securing to the Lovites a sufficient remuneration for their work, the 
prophet, living probably in the following generation, when the system 
had been for some time at work, and had had time to grow corrupt, 
denounces the evil which had grown out of this system of fixed pay- 
ment. ‘Who is there even among you,” Malachi angrily asks of these 
well-paid Levites, “that would shut the doors for nought? Neither 
do yo kindle fire on mine altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, 
saith the Lord of Hosts, noithor will I accept an offering at your hand.” 
(Mal. i., 10.) The volume is full of interesting and suggestive observa- 
tions of this kind. It contains twenty “Studies”’ in all, thirteen of 
them dealing with Old Testament subjects. Without meaning to singlo 
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it out as specially excellent, when all are worthy of such praise, we may 
mention ‘The Old Age of Isaiah,” as throwing much light upon the 
vexed question of the double authorship. In the New Testament 
“ Studies ” the reader may see what can be made out of an apparently 
unpromising subject in that entitled “ Manaen.” The book is one which 
every teacher should have, and preachers might very often do well to 
borrow from its pages. Men of Fuith; or, Sketches from the Book of 
Judges, by Luke H. Wiseman (Hodder and Stoughton), deals with the 
same class of subjects, though in a more didactic manner. Mr. Wise- 
man devotes special attention to four of the Hebrew heroes, Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson, illustrates their history by a careful 
study of the sacred narrative, and seeks to make it “subservient to 
purposes of edification” by introducing “ practical remarks and reilec- 
tions.” The volume is a favourable specimen of what may be called the 
‘instructive sermon.” 

Miss Sewell and Miss Young give us asecond volume of their Lwopean 
History. (Macmillan.)—Tuheir plan is to tell their story in “a series of 
historical selections from the best authorities,” an admirable notion, 
which they carry out with good judgment. Tho selections aro joined 
together by introductory sketches written by the authors themselves. 
The volume will form a most valuable supplement to the orderly teach- 
ing of history, which fails to interest because it commonly has not spaco 
for detail, and cannot make exceptions for this or that scene or cha- 
racter, however important. This is exactly what the book before us does ; 
gives us, for instance, forty odd pages about St. Bernard, taken from 
Mr. Morrison's admirable life of the saint. No manual of history could 
do that; yet whore could a student of history learn more of real history 
than from that life ? 

The Elements of Mechanism, by T. W. Goodeve (Longman), is a 
rewritten and enlarged edition of a work which has already had con- 
siderable success. It now appears as part of a series (Zexrt-Books of 
Science), which is being published under the caro of the author, a gentle- 
man whose attainments as a mathematician and physicist, and practical 
experience as a teacher, promise that the work will be well done. 
—Belonging to this series, is Metals: their Propertics and Treatment, by 
C. J. Bloxam. In this connection we may mention Principles and Con- 
struction of Machinery, by Francis Campin, C.E., (Mesley), a practical 
treatise on the laws of force, &c. 
edited by W. Young (Longman), is devoted, as its title implies, to the 
practical details of the building trade. 

Sundays at School. By 8S, A. Pears, D.D. (Hatchards.)—This is a 
volume of “Short Sermons preached in Repton School Chapel,” by the 
Head Master, worthy of much praise as sensible, plain-spoken addresses, 
by one who knows what he means, and can say it, such as a boy could 
not but bo better for hearing, and such, too—for this is half the battle 
—as he would probably listen to. 


Rich and Rare. By Lucius O'B. Blake. 2 vols, 
‘Tale of Anglo-Italian Life ” is unequal in quality. 
racters are drawn naturally and truthfully; bere and there we are met 
by caricature. Such is Mrs. Laurence, not impossible, perhaps, in her 
hideous boldness and selfishnes; but producing the effect of the impos- 
sible because the reader is never permitted to see her, as a great artist 
would have permitted him to see her, at a time when these qualities are 
not actively displayed. Agatina, the Italian heroine, on the other hand, 
is a graceful drawing, for which Mr. Blake desorves great credit. Tho 
story is not a pleasant one, and pleases the less because it might have 
been made, at all events, less disagreeable without much difliculty. The 
course of love must, we know, be obstructed ; but we should have pre- 





Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier, 


(Newby.)—This 
Some of the cha- 


as 
heroine to a heartless villain of a husband, and the murder which gets 
rid of the incumbrance when the time has come for bringing things 
smoothly to an end, 

Messrs. Novello publish an edition of Beothoven’s opera of Fidelio, g 
volume which is to be the first of a projected series of standard Operas, 
Auber’s Fra Diavolo and Mozart’s Don Giovanni being announced as its 
immediate successors. The series is under the editorship of Madama 
Macfarren, who supplies an English translation of the /ibretto,ap 
admirable feature, in the present writer's judgment, he being a Protest. 
ant in such matters, and objecting to Italian as the universal language 
of opera music, as he would to Latin as the universal language of wor. 
ship. The volume is a handsome octavo, well printed, with good paper, 
The price is remarkably moderate—two hundred and sixty pages of the 
best music for half-a-crown. Messrs, Novello’s enterprise deserves ang 
can scarcely fail to attain success. 

Ne lly’s London Directory, 1871. What can we say of Ke lly’s Directory, 
except that it grows every year more huge and more accurate, that it 
is marvellously closo to time, and that it never by any chance fails to do 
what it professes to do, namely, to give accurately the address of any man 
in London to whom you want to write? Tho only improvement we can 
even suggest in it is the addition of a map of each post-office division, 
W., S.W., and so on; and as purchasers already get a great deal too 
much for their money, it is not likely that will be attended to. An 
édition de luxe, however, with the maps mentioned lot into the cover, 
would readily fetch an extra half-crowa. 


™D YAN ra y) I rh r 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——>—_- 

Beverley (M.), Romantic Tales from English History, 12mo ........0. (Strahan) 3% 
Bulioeck (C.), Earthly Stories with Heave snly Meanings, reyal lémo (Nisbet) 26 
Carter (T. 'T.), Footste ps of the Holy Child, l2mo .. 
-ero’s Orations ag gainst Cati iline, with Notes by Wilk 












» of Life, a Book of Poe ms, I SUED ccewdacansuernsxsoxnanshspaonyomanan ‘S. P.C.K.) 76 
Dann and Gonzalez’ Spanish Commercial Correspondent, 5vo (As ber 6 Gal 30 
Ps WE TR Tay RONID i vccccetensnnasanccacceensasonsetsencssstrmponniedl (Strahan) 36 

















Ezekiel, and other Poems, limo 
Fenton (G.), A Wicked Woman, a Novel, . 
Fisher (R. A.), Stamp Acts of 1870, with Notes, 8yo 
Fry on the Boarding-Out System, l2mo ,,. 
Gilbert (W.), Martha, 3 vols cr Svo .. " urst & Blacket) 31/6 
Greene (Hon. Mrs.), The Grey House tl 12 «(Nelson & Sons) 2/6 
Griffith (G. C.), Pocket Digest of Stamp Duties, L2m0,,,.......s0.ccceereeees (Vacher) 5, 

Howitt (Mary), Birds ) ‘ (Nelson) 6/0 
Homer's Odyssey, i-xii, with Introduction by Merr -(Macmillan) 4 

Judd (S.), Margaret, a Tale of the Real and the Ideal. « (Low & Co.) 60 
Judson (A.), A Missionary of the Apostolic School, er 8vo .. ssseeee(Nisbet) 3,6 


..(Nelson & Sons) 36 

(Arnold) 20 
..(Sweet) 7/6 
‘(Knight) 16 












































Letters on the War between Germany and France by 

DG OE BUG ic eciccisininersaensninicetaieeineniteawaenent Trii 26 
Miserere, The Fifty- Mas 10 
Pear! of Story Books, on —s & § 26 
Picture Story Book, by A, L, O. se o(NO Ison & Sons) 26 
Poems, by F. D. T., 12mo lr. Shrimpton & Son) 36 
Primer (The) at Large, SN SONI oo ies di cinled einnewaancnal (Masters) 3,0 
Proby (W. LL B.), Less ons on the King lom for the I Ones of the Church, | 

SS REPRISE Ee 





= e ed QL), Manual of $ vitic Histor 
(Mayne), The Castaways, 12mo .., 
Se aramelli (J. B.), The Directorium Asceticum, vol 3, cr 8vo . 
Stepping Heavenward, a Tale of HomejLife, l2mo.... 
a (A. C.), Songs before Sunrise, cr 8vo ..... 
Ti mane (B.), Joseph and his Friend, a St ory of Pennsylva er 8vo (Low & Co.) 106 
: , », trans by Turner, 12mo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 46 
Vaug he n S J.), Counsels to Young Students, 3 Sermons, 12mo ...(Macmillan) 26 
Ventures of F with, ,—Dee ds of Christian Heroism, l2mo ... oee(S. P.C. KR) 3/0 
Wadswo rth 155 NI WE BNE isacospnincivsaniocavaseseaosess « (Dickinson) 4,0 
Var Correspondence of tho Daily News, ous Nurrative, 
«(M 



























cr Svo Macmillan) 76 
Whyte-M I hi oa is 20 
Whyte-Melville (G4. J.), The Queen's Maries, DP ct nnsacosisntsiisnapeaion (Longman) 2,0 





| ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 


New Bond 
“CHRISTIAN 
*FRANCESCA 





Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (includi 
MARTYRS," * MONASTERY,” TRIU MPH of CHRISTIANLTY 








ferred something less terrible than the intrigue which marries the 


de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, Is. 


eS ———— 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR (FOUNDED 1836), 


has taken a leading part in freeing Life Assurance Contracts from all needless restrictions. 


The ‘‘ Proposal Form’’ is most simple in its terms. 


The Policies are ‘‘Indisputable,’’ that is, free from future challenge. 


The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 


The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed 


the Legal Profession. 
Nine-Tenths of the Profits pelong to the Assured. 


Annual Accounts have always been published in full 


by 309 members of 


detail. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children, now granted in terms of the ‘‘ Married Women’s 


Property Act, 1870.” 


Unreserved information on all points, on application to 


GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 


E. A. NEWT‘ IN, Actua ry and Manager. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s, cloth, 


Roe T EMMET: 


its Failure ; his Eloquence, Conversation, &c.; his Character. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price ‘Is. 


—_—_ 


OLONIAL QUESTIONS, pressing for Immediate Solution in | 


the Interest of the Nation and the Empire. Papers and Letters by R. A. 


MAcrIE, M.P. 
London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Early in Junuary, in 12mo, price 6s, cloth. 
HE PUBLICG-SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, to follow in 
nse the Public School Latin Primer; and edited with the same sanction, by 

the Editor of the Public-School Latin Primer. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Thursday next, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 


mnt, LETTERS of PLINY; Latin ‘Text, with English 


Notes, Life of the Author, Indices, &e. By A. J. Cuuren, M.A,, Head Master 


of Henley-on-Thames Grammar School; aud W. J. Brovurpe, M.A.,, late Fellow cf 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London : Lone: ANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Se cond E dition, omell crown Svo, 4s 6d, 
AT, PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on 
Ss Puritanism and the Church of England. By MarrHew ARNOLD, 
Situ, Evper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 








—_—_ 


Now ready, price Is, 
HE BRITISH NAVY in 1871. By Ron1 ert MAtN, Author 
of “ Dockyard Economy,” “ Naval Finance,” &c, 
SMITH, Eu pER, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place 


cieiaeeaeahtinmncaterpmnmetnnat 

ING ARTHUR. By Lord Lyr TON. Illustrated. 

most of the other Christmas works shall have faded away with the season, 

his clear and vigorous verses will be read with constant pleasure.”"—Saturday Review, 
_ 8 chly bound, half-a-guinea. CHARLTON TUCKER, 


IST Ld ET 0 E G R ANG E. 23. “A rattling story.” -— 

Telegraph. “A child's story told with cons siders vble humour and grace,” 
Publishers’ Circular. Some use ful facts cieverly stated.”"—.1tienwum, 
CHARLTON TuckER, Northumberland Street, Strand. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA. —IMustrated PI RICE ‘D 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outitters, next door to Sumerset House, Strand, 
London. 








[HEN VIX F IRE 

Street and Charing C 
| 1782. Prompt and liberal 
ances effected in all parts o 


Clarets.-T. O. LAZENBY.-Champagnes. ¥ 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Supper Champagne, ‘tis 
No, 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champague, 57s 
INAHAN’S.LL. Ww HISK ¥- — 
This celebrated and most de old mellow 
spirit is the very cream of Irish W blaidien, in quality 
unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than 
the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red seal, pink 
label, and Cork branded * Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky.’ 
New Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchileld Street, 
Oxford Street, W. 


UNVILL E and CO a ‘Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- | 4 








iC 0 rr ISH \' 

KJ ANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard Street to 3, KIN‘ 
THE 29th ANNUAL, R 
SHEET, REVENUE AC¢ 
PION REPORT, nu 
WM. PORTE 

Edinburgh Office—22 St. Ai 
| JOUN M. 








ACCIDENTS CAUS 








the Cause of his Rebellion ; the Cause of | 


“ W hen 





ay be had ou application. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss or Time, 





| TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
| FROM SEDAN to SA. ARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Roy: tt Artillery. In 1 yol. 


crown Svo, 7s Gd, 
a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
“City and Suburb,” * Too Mach Alone,’’ 
[This day. 


By the 
a Novel, 


(Just ready, 
By Eorra 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: 
Ripert, Author of “George Geith,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON : 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢. 3 vols. 

The MONARCH of MINCING LANE 

By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. 

BAPTIZED WITH a CURSE: a Novel. 
S. Drewry. 3 vols. 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 
of “No Appeal,” &e. 3 vols, 

'BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. By 


MANVILLE FeNN, Author of * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS, the Story of a Love 


Chase. By R. St. JouN Conser, 2 vols. [This day. 
Novel. By H. 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Hott, 


Author of “ The King’s Mine,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready, 


NOTICE. EPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL 
ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’S SECRET. 
TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE. 
| MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


a Novel. 


By the Author 


GEORGE 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NTE R IOR ‘of MANC HESTER EXCHANGE, — The 
BULLDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, The first of New Volume, 
conducted by GrorGe Gopwtn, F.R.S., F.S.A., includes View of the Great Room, 
New Manchester Exchange—View of Brass Font and Cover at Bois le Due—The 
Condition of Sculpture in England—Art Work and Art Critics—Early Statutes re- 
specting Building, and other Papers, with Sanitary Notices and Art News.—1 York 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. Aunual subscription, inclusive of postage, 19s, 
payable in advance. 





| datiatadaaaaa GYMNAS TICS for 
™ 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


LADIES. 





PQUIT ABL E ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
1, Mansion House Street, opposite the Mansion 
House, London, 





OF FIC E, Lombard 
ross, London.—Established 
Loss Settlements. Insur- 
f the we - 1. Directors, 
GEO. W, LOVE se See. Right Hon. Lord TrepeGar, President. 
enbiioed ‘ Sir Frederick Pollock, soe See, Se P 
TO8TD sart., Vice-President. Sir Walter Charles James, 
LION: AL rf St R- James Spicer, Esq., Vice- Bart. 
Offices removed from 69 President. John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
# WILLIAM STREET, EC. | John Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
EPORT, with BALANCE | — Esq. John Charles Templer, 





SOUNT, and INVESTIGA | Lord George Cavendish, Esq 
MP. 


Richard Twining, Esq. 
John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Ex-DirecTtors, 
George Fenning, E<q | Richard Gosling, Esq. 
George Scovell, mg 

Attention is particularly requested to the following 

important facts iti ng from the p riuciples on which 








OUS, Resident Secretary. = ick Cowper, E 
idrew Square, Villiam Edw ards, 
M'CANDLISH, Manager. 


|" 
LOSS of LIFE. | 
| 








E LOSS of MONEY 





pssi reference to French Bri y. Si ed i | . 
= Sas Ad, - e a uti ng yo “* - the Society was for «4 in the year 1762, and upon 
tions on application to Messrs DUNVILLE a i CO,, | Provide against AcctbeNTs OF ALL KINbs by insuring | which it has ever sine od xen conducted. 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Aion with the 1. Lt has never allowed Commission or employed 
eries, Belfas at the ” ‘ i as . 
: RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY | Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 


Ostices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Surand, W.C. 


INNE FOR D's FLUID MAGNESIA. 








Death, or an Allowance at 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid 









Au Aunual Payment of £5 








» £6 5s insures £1,000 at | Two Millions Storling have been saved to the assured, 
ie rate of £6 per week for 2. Being «a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
Capital and Protits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no portion being div | for dividends toShareholders, 
alis £4,600,000, 





as Compensation, ONE out 









The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH . The invested 
proved of this pure svulution of Maynesia as the best YEAR. x . The whole expenses of management are on an 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hear Head- For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway ‘rage only abc rut 2} per cent, on the annual income. 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as th best mild | Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 4 5. T accepts the surrender of its policies 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 64 Cornhill, and lo Regent Street, London. at their true v shee without any deduction, thereby 


for Ladies, Children, and Infants | 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and all other Chemisis throughout 
the world. 
— —_ — - TABLE GLASS 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW | CHANDELIERS | IN’ Bi 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—The most appropriate at this Moderator Lamps, a 
Festive Period are lit WL ANDS’ MACASSAR OLL, | LONDON—Show Rooms, 4 
an improver and beautitier of the Hair beyond all pre- 
cedent; ROWLANDS' KALYDOR, for imparting a 
radiant bloom to the Ci mplexion, and a softness and 
delicacy to the Ski ROWLANDS ODONTO, or, 
Pearl Dentifrice, for ing a pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, and fri ce to the Breath. Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. | Portable 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS'” Articles. stamps, by C. ITUNTER, 0 
— alilcnaicn amiga gout, lumbago, sluggish live 


N Di ¢ Bes Tito Bax NEWLY-INVENTED I 
‘Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I Vv APOU R, and HOT-AIR B 


feel 0 Qnty Lowe to you to express my gratitude fo | cloak, 2Zls.—Sole Agent, T 

: oe * | Stre Ss oust 
the great benefit [have derived from taking Norton's | Foe 7 o oy treet, W.—V% 
Camomile Pills. eb. 7, 1570. 


Fora length of time I[ suffered ex- ihe | 

cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in os TYOMNADL 
Stomach, having tried nearly every remody wit! XYG EN ATE D 
deriving any benetit at all, but after taking two b nthe: | 
of your valuable Pills | was quite restored to my usual 
State of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene 
fit of those who may thus be aillicted.—I am, gentle 
men, yours truly, Henry All pass,—To the Proprietors of 
NORTON S$ CAMOMILE PILLS.” 


Street. 
EstTABLIS 


LD AGE or AC(¢ 



















that sus sti ins life. it is a 


process of digestion and 
suitable for invalids. Price 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


AR (issued Monthly, post-free). It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders 
SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1892. 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCUL 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary. 


BIRMINGUAM—Manvfacte 


IDENT, 
should end our Days. 
Turkish Bath, fe 


4 > I 
draught, and from its special action on food du 





rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 
6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 





sonal attendance at the Office, Assurances can thus be 
effected without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 
by direct correspondence with the Ofice in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary, 


Ss L ER ‘'S CR Y Ss rA L GLASS London may be assured with yut requiring their per 
Q CHANDELIERS, 


OF ALL KINDS, 

tONZE AND ORMOLU, 
ud Lamps for India. as: 
5 OXFORD STREET, W. BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

ry aud Show Rooms, Broad INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


HED 1807, ETTERS of CREDI-L and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 

for which may be ascertaine vd at the Olfices of the 

Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E£.C 
r, &e., cured by HUNTERS WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
"ORTABLE TURKISH 


ATHS. Price, with flannel | PIMUE LIVERPOOL anil LONDON and 

HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim GLOBE INSUhANCE COMPANY. 

de Leader iu Daily Telegraph, | Ovvices:—1 Dale Street, Liverpoo!; Coruhill, and 
Charing Cross, Loudon. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held February 25, 
1870, the Report of the Directors fur the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premium: 
The New Life Premi: 
The Annuities payabk 
The luvested Funds .... ane 
AUG. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Resideat > 


not Disease, 
—Pamphlet on Use of the 
w curing diseases, four 
of Calcutta, Rheumatism, 





ws LPER 


holds in 





vereescesserseseereeesess - L94,616 
(LOS3and the total 272,544 
+08 HKAIL 
3,680,61T 
renee 


Dividends 10 to 20 
per Cent. ). 








tssimilation is peculiarly 


is per dozen half pints. 
and all Drugyists 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an ELEC- 
TION to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1571,— 
Two of £50, Six of £40, Four of £20, 
Apply to SECRETARY for fuller information. 


N ISS LUUISA DREWRY’S 


Courses of History (Rome); English Language 


and Literature (Chaucer); Critical Study of English | 


Literature (Shakespeare: Midsummer Night's Dre: im, 
&c.); and English Reading and Composition, will RE- 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, Jan. 23.—143 King Heury’s 
Road, N.W. 


N\ R. THOMSON, Graduate of the 
| London and Edinburgh Universities, Successor 
to Mr. MACCOLL, receives a limited number of young 
Gentlemen as Boarders, who may either be educated in 
his house, or attend classes at the University. One 
vacancy in January and another in April. 

12 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. 


NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
LOCAL EXAMINATION for WOMEN. 

The next Examination will be held in JULY, 1871. 
Candidates for the London Centre wishing for advice 
with regard to the necessary preparation should apply 
to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, Raveus- 
bourne, Beckenham. 


\ ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE,— 
tL The Council give notice that the post of HE AD | 
MASTER to the COLLEGE is VACANT. 





Candidates are requested to send in ‘their names nei! 


testimonials to the Bursar at Marlborough College on or 
before the 7th January, 1871, from whom particulars 
as to salary, &c., can be obtained. The Council will 
meet for the election of the Head Master on Monday, 
January 16. 
WHE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. Principal, Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D,, 
LL.D., — late Rector of the High Schdol of 
Edinburgh 

The NEW TERM COMMENCES on Wednesday, 
the 18th of January, 1871, when the pupils re-assemble 
at the College. 

Application for admission should be addressed to the 
Principal, or the Secretary of the International Educa- 
tion Society (Limited), at the College, Spring Grove, | 
Middlesex. 


DUCATIONAL LECTURES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION, Fiusbury Circus. 

On Monday, January 23, at 4 p.m., Professor HUXLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S., will commence a Caurse of Six Lectures 
“On the First Principles of Biology,” to be continued 
on the flye succeeding Mondays at the same hour. Fee 
for the Course, Five Shillings; number of 
limited. On Tuesday, January 24, at 10 am., an 
Examination in Chemistry, for Prizes and Certiticates, 
will be held in the Library of the Institution. 

This Examination is open to Students under the age 
of Eighteen, who attended Dr. Odling’s Course “On 
Chemical Action.” Names of Candidates should be 
forwarded to the Principal Librarian without delay. 

By order, 
THOMAS PIPER, Hon See. 

; COURSE of LE CTU RES on the 
Ps ENGLISH CONSITUTION will be delivered, 
by permission of the Lord President of the Council on 
Education, in the LECTURE-ROOM of the SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM; commencing Thursday, 
January 26, at 11 o'clock, and on each succeeding 
Yhursday at the same hour, up to 30th March, by J. R. 
SEELEY, Esq., M.A., Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. Tickets for the Course, 
£1 1s; to Teachers and Professional Students, 10s 6d 
each; Two Members of one Family, 15s each; a free 
ticket will be granted to any Lady's School, on applica- 
tion to the Treasurer, for the use of the Governess who 
accompanies not less than Two Pupils. Tickets may 
be had at the Museum, and of the Secretary, 20 Wilton 
ploce, after after January 13. 


RR 











NICOLL’S WINTER DRES 


for Boys at Home for the Holidays. 







Knickerbocker Suits .....scsscesesees from 21s 0d. 
Morning Suits .......... aa from 25s 0d, 
Evening Dress Suits ,, «from 55s Od. 
Highland Suits...........+ from Sls 6d. 
Frieze Cloth Overcoats, 4 years of age, lds 6d; 6 
years, 178; 8 years, 18s 6d; 10 years, 20s; 12 years, 





21s 6d; 14 years, 238; and 16 years, 24s 6a, &e 


Milled, Melton, Pilot, and Witney Overce ats, 4 years 





of age, 228 6d; 6 years, 24s 6d; 5 years : 10 
years, 25s 6d; 12 years, 30s 6d; 14 years, nd 
16 years, 34s 6d. 

Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 


each dress, 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments, Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours, ~ 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 

(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
41, 44,45 Warwick Street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
senses 3 90 Bold Street, L iverpool. 
(39 New Street. Birmingham. 


OLLOWAY’S PILI Sm A certain 
Cure for Headaches, Biliousnes Loss of 
Appetite, and Lowness of Spirits.—Persons engaged in 
literary pursuits or commerce are informed that these 
Pills can be taken without danger from wet or cold, 
and require no interruption of business or pleasure. 
They act mildly on the bowels, strengthen the stomach, 
and promote a healthy action of the liver, whereby 
they purify the blood, cleanse the skin, brace the 
nerves, and invigorate the whole system. They effect 
a wonderful change in a debilitated constitution. as 
they create a healthy appetite, correct indigestion, pre- 
vent excessive bile, giddiness, headach and paly 
tation of the heart. so mild 
and efficacious, a 


the 


LONDON wssoereeee « 


BRANCHES 








Plain directions. Sal ouce 
re affixed to each bi 


tickets | 


EDSTEAD Ss, BEDDING, and 


FURNITURE, — BEDSTEADS, IRON an 
BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a 


| assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s to £45. 


|) aaron MANUFACTURED on the 
WILLIAM §. 


Premises, and guaranteed by 


BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. 


Width—) Sit. |4f.-Gin) 5ft. 








Best Straw Paillasses ........... 
Best French Alva Mattresses ., 




















very large 





{s.d,.£s8,d. £5. d, 
aoe ee ee ee 


.116'. 16 .|. 18. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THR 
WORLD. 


d 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . ; -16.1 261 66 Y _ 

Coloured Wool Mattresses ., HL SA es STARCH. 

Best Brown Wool Mattresses LGLILGLIUAG o Re 

Good White Wool Mattresses 962? 3.32 7 THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ..... te. 16 eee 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2 ws 6e BRE AKF — +RATEFU L—COMFORTING. 
Extra Super ditto ......... 14.318.410 ‘ 

German Spring Hair Stufling = 5.4 76415 E P P ie S C O CO O A, 
= oxtre wig allow a — seerseires ~ 4 - +8 4 6 .° Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

French Mattressforuseover spring 2 . 2 3 _ . ‘ s.r ‘ 

Extra Super ditto, ditto I 3° 765 . 131, . JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per Ib.. 2h. F sa Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
Jest Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per Ib.. a 5135 and sold in tins labelled Be st 8 Milky Cocoa,” 

Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib... 6176712. 


Feather Pillows. 3s 6d to lis: 
29s 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 178 6d. 


PURNITURE for 


Catalogues post free. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, | 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 


valled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 


large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1 
| 14, 2,3 
and 1 Newman yard, W. 


railway is trifling. 
undertake de livery at a small fixed rate. 


DELICATE and CLE AR ( ‘OM- | 
. Delightful and Lasting 
Fragrance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 


PLEXION, with a 


SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 


| J.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order | cate worms from the system. 


of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





Bolite ‘rs, from 6s to 


, 

Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 

woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint | 


AN EVENING DRINK. 


‘ 7 
ACA OIN &E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps's Cacioine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled * es Milky Caciioine,” 


NE POU: N ‘DE EQU ALS FO! FORTY-TWO 
(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 
An important fact, certifled by eminent Analysts 


, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place ; | who have tested WHITEHEAD'S ESSENCE of BEEF. 
The cost of delivering goods | 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 


Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian Ware. 
housemen, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland 
and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 


Eagan VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
> BISCUITS are the most effectual preservers of 

Health ever offered to the public ; they absorb all impure 
| gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and speedily eradi- 
No nursery should be 

without them. Sold by all Chemists in tins, 1s, 2s, 42, 
| and 8s each, and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, l4 





| GPAN ISH FLY is the acting ingredient | Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which | 


speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 


sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 


Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 


FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


YREY H AIR, | 248 High | Holbors, | 

J London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for : D4 ste AMPs 5 and all Chemists. 


L AIR DE STROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


wes COLOUR WASI.—By ‘damp- | 
ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 


Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 
for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn 
London, and all Chemists. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular muy be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s Gd; postage, Is lod, Post- 
oflice orders to be made payable to Juhu White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 

PATENT. 


NEW 
E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
&e., for VARICOSE 





‘4 VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and iuexpensive, 
- are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HA RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Uair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BA LDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandrilff, 
1T contains neither oil nox dye, 
In large bottles, prices Six Shillings, 
Soild by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 26 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 









248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS’ S CURLING 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERRI Ns’ 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS'’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
| Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1s 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


| tbe SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 Many years, signed * L/izabeth Lazenby.” 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COUOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach, 
Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W W 


r EATING’S COUGH LOZENGE a — 
\ The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds 
Is 14d, and tins, 
aud wholesale at 





25 9d 


7) St. 


Astuma, &c. Sold in boxes, 
euch, by all Druggists, &c., 
Paul's Churchyard. 


NURE of Asthma, Coughs, Colds, &c., 
by Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers.—From Mr. 
Jon Coble, M.P.S., Broad Row, Yarmouth :—* I have 
great pleasure in stating that many persons, to my 
knowledge, have derived great benefit by the use of Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers.” ‘They give instant relief to asthma, 
consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the luags, 
and have a pleasant taste. Price Is 1d and 23 9d per 
box. Sold by all Dragyists. 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter ut what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to ths public in a more 
soncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s. each, 
tucluding brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 





rance tu the breath. Price Is 6d per pot, 
vo be had ot all Pertumet s and Chemists, and at 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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January 7, 1871.) 


THE SPECTATOR. 


25 





— 


‘ 


Now ready, price 6s. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXVILI. JANUARY, 1871. 
CONTENTS. 


OLIS cD WITCHCRAFT. 
g LITERATURE OF DIABOLIS M AND 
1. ae OrESsOR GROTE AND THE UTILITARIAN PHILO- 
“" sopHy, 
3, THE POETIC AL WRITINGS OF Mr, DANTE GABRIEL | 


RosseTrt. 
4, THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND UNDER HENRY 


sre H. BULWER'S Lire OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
THE RAILWAY IN THE UNITED 


5. 
6. THE FUTURE OF 
STATES. 

7, FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
CosTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy. —2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and Travels. 
—3. Science.—4. History and Biography. —5. Belles 
Lettres. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 


60 Paternoster Row. 


Price 2s 6d. 

HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXIL JANUARY, 1871. 

1, THE RELATION OF THE New TESTAMENT Mess!til 
70 HIS JEWISH Prorotyre. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

9, RoskoFF'S HistoRY OF THE 
Wicksteed, M.A. 

3. THE Revis SION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
OLD " TAMENT. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

4, THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. By 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

5. THE Parsees. By W. J. Lamport. 

6, THE Paintrivs CONDITION or MAN. By H. W 
Crosskey,. F< 

Publishers : ear, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


TD LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1871. No. DCLXUIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue Lire OF LORD PALMERSTON, 
New Books. 
NARRATIVE OF THE Rep-River Exrepition.—Part IL. 
Fark TO SEE.—Part L. 
Tats MORN ‘s « TIMES” 
THE LATE GEORGE Morr. 
Tue TWO SYSTEMS. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Ex linburgh and London. 


REVIEW, No. 


NEXT, 


Devi. By P. HH. 








WILLIAMS and Nor 
London: and 3) 








IN CHAMBERS. 


HE QU ARTERLY 
259, will be published on SATURDAY 
January 14. 
CONTENTS, 
Ovr NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
MoverN WHIST. 
CouNT BISMARCK, PrussIA, AND PAN-TEUTONISM. 
REVENUES OF INDIA. 
INVASION OF FRANCE. 
5. THE Intsh LoRD CHANCELLORS, 
CATHEDRAL LIFE AND WORK. 
FRENCH PATRIOTIC SONGS. 
POLITICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
JouN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 
NAHE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FORTHCOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, aud 
Bills by the 9th inst. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


pte 


Sor 


San 





Albemarle Street. 

NTERNATIONAL EXHIBI r ON of 
1871.—All Objects intended for Exhibition must 

be delivered at he Exhibition Building on the days 

named below, viz. : 

Machinery—Ist, 2 Jad, 3rd, 4th Feb. 

Scientitic Inventions—tth, 7th Feb. 

Educational Works and Appliances—sth, #th Feb. 

Pottery and Raw Materials—lth, Lith Feb, 

Woollen and Worsted Fabrics, and Raw Materials— 
13th, 4th Feb. 

Sculpture, not applied to Works of 
Feb 











Ctility—Lth, léth 
y—l7th Feb 

—Lsth, 20th Feb, 
aphy, &.—ZIst 


Paiuting, applied to Works 
Se ulpture, applied to W 
En igravings, Lithography, 






and Photo 








Archit and Models—22nd 

Feb, 

Tupestries, Carpets, Embroideries, &c.—25rd Feb. 

Designs for all kinds of Decurative Mauufactures— 
24th Feb. 

Copies of Pictures, Mosaics, Enamels, &¢.— 

Painting, not applied to Works of Utility 
Feb 


1 Designs, Drawings, 





h Feb. 
h, 28th 





HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Col.. R.E., 
Secretary. 
‘ummmissioners, 


Offices of Her Majesty's ¢ 
London, W. 


Upper Kensington Gore, 
\ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have 
4 experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who 
act as travellers, so that, iu the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emer 
gency for dress, one can be despatched to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without 
auy expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked iu plain tigures, and charges 
are the same as if the goods were bought for ready 
money at the warehouse in Regent street. 

JAY have adopted a fixed tariff of their 


s for 








DRESSMAKING, 
JAYS’ 
Tus LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, Loudon. 
(f'weo Doors from Oxford street.) 


DINE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEEF 
TEA at about 24d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM 
PANYS EXTRACT of Meat. requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


of All Lreland. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 
Boston, U.S., January 2, 1871, 


rPHe CO-PARTNERSHIP heretofore 
existing bet ween the undersigned, under the firm 

of FIELDS, OSGOOD and CO., is this day by mutual 
consent dissolved, Mr. James T. Fields retiring. 

James T. Frevps, 

JaMeEs R. Oseoon, 

JOUN S. CLARK, 

3ENJAMIN H. TickKNOR, 


The undersigned, having purchased the interest of 
their late senior partner, have formed a co-partnership 
under the name of 

JAMES R. OSGOOD and CO., 
and will continue the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
hess, for so many years conducted by the firms of 
Tic ~~~ and FIeLps and FLIeLbs, OsGoop, and Co, 

Mr. James T. Fields, though severing his business 
connection with the undersigned, will give the new 
firm the beneiit of his literary judgment and experieuce. 

James R. Osaoon, 
JOHN S$. CLARK, 
BENJAMIN H. Ticknor. 






216, cloth, with 154 
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Just published, feap. Sve, pp. vi 
Illustrations, pri 
YLEMENTARY NATURAL PHILO- 
4 SOPHY: being a Course of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapte d for the use of Schools and Junior 
Studeuts. By J.CLirron Wann, F.GS., 2 tiate of 
the Royal School of Miues ; of Her M: ujesty" 8 Geologi- 
cal Survey. 
London: Trt 





BNER and Co., 8 and 69 Paternoster Row. 
Just published, pp. 250, crown Svo, extra cloth, toned 
peper, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 
the FISHER GIRL. By Bacérnson. 

Translated from the Norwegian by S. and E 
HaexLem, Translators of “Ovind,” “The Newly- 
Married Couple,” &e, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 


INVALUABLE to BIBLE STUDENTS. 
rue =HEXAGLOT BIBLE.—The 

Holy Scriptures in Six Languages, in parallel 
eolumns. To be completed in sixty monthly parts, 
royal 4to, each containing 64 pages, price 2s Gd. Part 
I. to appear on January Ist, IS71. A full prospectus of 
the complete work, with terms, specimen pages, 
critical notices, and list of subseribers is in prepara- 
tion, and will be forwarded on application to the pub- 
lishers, DICKINSON and HIGHAM 73 (late 92), Farring 
don Street, London, E.C., and all Booksellers, 


8S and 60 Paternoster Row. 


This day, Svo, Is. ae 
pu IRISH CHURCH and _its 
FORMULARIES; a Letter to the Lord Primate 
Ly A. J. B. Benesrorp-Hore, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


PRAve UNIONS ABROAD. By the 


Hon. T. J. Hover. Tuvrrow. Price 9s. 
HARRISON and SoONs, Booksellers to the Queen, 59 
Pall Mall. 


Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS. 

Now ready, crown Svo, in an ornamental binding 
designed for the Autor, 10s 6d, 
ago BEFORE SUNRISE. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
F. S. ELuts, 33 King Street, Covent Garden, 


DJRINCE PONIATOWSKI'S NEW 
SONGS,—* La Penna,” sung by Gardoni. “La 
Marguerita,” sung by Gardoni. * Non sa Quello che 
Perde.” “ Brightest of Eyes."—Sent for 24 Stamps 
each, Dcrr and STEWART, 147 Oxford Street. 


(LASSICAL TREASURES for PIANO. 
By J. T. TREKELL.—No. 1. * Kyrie” (Hadyn’s 

Ist Mass). No. 2. * Laudate Dominum Mozart). No. 
3 “In Native Worth” (Hadyn). No * Et Inear- 
natus est” (Mozart). No. 5. * Ave Maria ” (Cherubini). 
No. 6, “Comfort ye my people” (Handel).—Sent for 
1s Stampseach. Durt and STEWART, 147 Oxford Street, 


















Ww": AT WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 
An immediate answer to the inguiry, anda 
Specimen Book of Types, with information for At uthors, 
may be obtained on application to 
R. Banrert and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 


te SOCIETY of | PAIN’ rE RS in in 
VATER-COLOURS.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDLES 
by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. 
Ten till five. Admission Is. Gas. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary 


PUYAL AC ADE MY of ARTS, 
W Barlington House.— bition 

of the Old Masters, associate ‘¥ v e Works of 

deceased Masters of the British School, is mow open 

Admission (from % a.m. till dus k), Is; catalogue, 6d; 

season tickets, not transferal 


JOHN PRESCOTT RNUAIIT, R.A, Se 
POYAL POLYTECIINIC. — Extra- 


ordinary and Combined Ex at rtainment.—Pro- 
sor Pepper on the War. Special Edition. Musical 
and Pictorial Ulustrations—Mr. George Crossmith, 
jun. in the Fairy Tale, the Yellow Dwarf, every 
evening; and Mr, Suchet Champion in the morning 
—The World of Magic, by Mr. J. Beaumont—tirecian 
Statuary, by Madame Boustleld—And a Thousand and 
one other Entertainments. All for One Shilling. Twice 
inily, twelve to live. aud 5 seven to ten. 


prree ET SOLIDAIRE for 














eretary. 








FLOURING.—Ik ow ARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1.545. 
The only kiud guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., aud CLEVELAND WORKS. 


The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, £5 5s, or 
full morocco extra, £10, 
HE 


DORE GALLERY, 
containing Two Hundred and Fifty of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the “ Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lost,” “ Dante's Inferno and. 
Purgatorio,” * Atala,” and other Doré Works. With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Ollier, 
CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C 


The BOOK of the SEASON, lt 
Now ready, crown 4to, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 
JICTURES from ENGLISH LITERA- 
URE. With Twenty full-page Illuxtrations by 
E. M. Ward, R.A., J. C. Horsley, R.A., W. F. Yeames, 
A.R.A., Mareus Stone, J. D. Watson, BK. Hashes, G, du 
Maurier, Fred Barnard, John Giloert, W. Small, 
Edward Wagner, Charles Green, John Fae i, W. Cave 
Thomas, F. W. Lawson, S. L. Fildes, R. Barnes, H. K. 
Browne, and Mrs. E. M. Ward. The text by J. F. 
Waller, LL.D. 
CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C 


DEDICATED by SPECIAL PERMISSION to ILR.H, 
“PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5:. 

H*s RY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 

ANNUAL for 1871. With Froutispiece, exe- 
cuted in Steel by C. H. Jeens, from au Original Draw- 
ing by J. E. Millais, R.A., and full-page Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, Val Prinsep, and George J. Pinnell. 
Royal 4to, containing Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, New 
Dance Music, &e., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung’, 
Leslie, &e. 

CASSELL, Petrer, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


Royal 8vo, 500 pp., handsu.nely bound in cloth gilt, 16s, 
Te TRANSFORMATION of 
INSECTS. (dasecta, Muriapodt, Arachnida, and 
Crustacea) By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.IRLS., Secretary 
to the Geological Society, and Professor of Geology, 
King’s College, London. Being an Adaptation, for 
English readers, of M. Emile Bianchard’s * Metamor- 
phoses, Mecurs et Instincts des Insects; " and a Com- 
pilation from the Works of Newport, Darwin, Spence 
Bate, and others. Lllustrated with Fifty full-page and 
numerous other highly. finished Engravings. 
CASSELL, Perrer, and GALPiy, Ludgate Hill, EC. 


TORKS BY GEORGE COMBE. 


The CONSTITUTION of MAN considered in Rela- 
tion to External Objects. The Henderson Edition 
(being the Ninth), 2s sewed, or 3s cloth. 

The RELATION BETWEEN SCLENCE and RE- 
LIGION. Fourth Edition, 5s 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY., 
3s 6d. 

OUTLINES of PHRENOLOGY. 

PHRENOLOGY APPLIED to 
SCULPTURE, 4s 64. 

The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ANDREW 
COMBE, M.D. 14s. 

LECTURES on POPULAR EDUCATION. Third 


Edition, Is 
AR EDUCATION EM- 


Third Edition, 2s, 
Ninth Edition, 


Tenth Edition, la. 
PAINTING and 


Sd. 
WHAT SHOULD SECUL 
BRACE? 64. 


REMARKS on NATIONAL EDUCATION. Fifth 
Edition, 4. 
MACLACHLAN and Srewart, Edinburgh; SIMPKIN, 
and LONGMAN and Co., London. 


MARSHALL, and Co. 


Ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6s ; “by post, 6s 6d, 


A*®. TI-JANUS: a Criticism on the work 

entitled the * Pope and the Council.” By Janus. 
Translated from the German of Hergenrother by 
Professor Robertson, of the Catholic University, Dublin, 
with an Introduction by the Trauslator, giving the His- 
tory of Gallicanism from the Reigu of Louis the Four- 
teenth to the Present Time. 

“This solid book. like Bossuet’s ‘ Variations,’ will 
survive the temporary sensation which provoked its 
appearance; and being an armoury from which con- 
troversial weapons may always be taken, belongs to no 
particular time, but will be useful in ages to come.”"— 
Tablet. 

Dablin: W. B. KELty, 8 Grafton Street. 
Lon lon: SIMPSIN and C 0. 


TOLIC E.—The “COU NTY F AMIL IES 
a of the UNITED KINGDOM, Sixth Edition, 
super royal Svo, price £2 10s, will be rea dy for delivery 
on Monday, February 13 

London: Rosert HaRpWwicke, 





192 Piceadilly. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

TINUE PRESIDENT of the UNITED 
STATES and the ALABAMA. By Ricnanrp 

WILDMAN, Esq., Recorder of Nottingham, &e., &c. 

WILLIAM RipGway, l6s Pi -cacdilly, and all Book sellers. 


rPHE UNITED L IBR ARLES, 307 
Regent Street, W. Subscriptions from One 

Guinea to any amount, according to the supply re- 
quired. All the best new Books, English, Freuch, and 
German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may alsv be had free 
on application. 

Boorn’s, Cuurnron’s, Hoposon’s, and SAUNDERS and 
Or.ey’s United Libraries, 407 Regeut Street, near the 
Polytechnic, 


V\HEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE.—The 
UNITED LIBRARIES’ CLEARANCE LIST, 
containiug more than 1,200 popular bouks at auction 
prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on applica- 
tion.—The United Libraries, Boorits, CHURTON’S, 
HovGson’s, and SAUNDERS aud UTLEY's, du7 Regent 


Street, near the Pulytechuic. 
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MR. LECKY’S HISTORIES OF MORALS AND RATIONALISM. 





Second Edition, in 2 vols. Svo, price 28s, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM 


AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


By WILLIAM E. HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A, - 


“Thoughtful, clear, accurate, and above all, profoundly interesting and suggestive. —Pall Mall Garetfe. 


* The work is a valuable contribution to our higher English literature, as well as an admirable guide for 


those who may care to go in person to the distant fountains from which Mr. Lecky has drawn for them so 


freely." —TZimes. : i EE LOE 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 
SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A CAST for a CRO WN. 3 vols. 
“T have set my life upon a cast 
And I will stand the hazard of the die."—Richard 1/1, 


BITTER is the RIND. By Taw! i Smart, Author of “ Breezie 


Langton.” 3 vols. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of “ East 


Lynne,” &e. 3 vols. 





Also, immediately. 


The LIFE GUARDSMAN. By Hugh Walmsley. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 


—————____ 
13 GREAT MARLBOROVGH STREEr, 


HURST & BLACKET?s 
NEW WORKS. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ¢ 


JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon., Author of + y 

the Clergy,” &c. 2 vols. Svo, 30s, Book about 

“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written. “Wl hilst thesg 
volumes will be eagerly pé ‘rused by the sons of Alms 
Mater, they will be read with scarce] y less interest 
the general reader.”"—/’us 7 


Fair France; ‘anus of a 


Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALF ax,” 






1 vol. Svo, Lis. 
‘A book of v aluo RY ne importance, te & 8 bri ght and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —Po 


A Hunter's ‘Adventures in the 
GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“Usiqug,’) 
svo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“A good volume of sports and spirited , Miventure, 

We have thoroughly enjoyed it. '—Pall Mal 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Coll ateral 
Events. By the Bes Jol iN CUMMING, D.D. Tutrp 
EvITION, 1 vol., Gs, bound. 

“ A deeply interesting work.”"—Record, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 


penguerett Author of * Bella Donna.” 3 vols, 

‘A very attractive and enthralling tale, sparkling 
with wit, and full of incident and adventure. It is oue 
of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s pen.”"—Sun, 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &¢, 3 vols. 








By the GRA CE of GOD: a Story of the id of Cromiuell. By My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


Dr. JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. 


..- er 
Golden in show, is but a wre ath of thorns. 


t he who rei; 
ons, desire 
Which every wise and virtuous man att sins. Mit IN, 


Ye 
Pa 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





MR. BUCHANAN’ S POEM ON THE WAR. 

Just ready, crown Svo, price 33 6d. 
NAPOLEON FALLEN: 
A DRAMATIC POEM. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 








“Mr Buc nyeryrd s concep nti m was a fine 
and meaning > 

ing as yet. 
interpreter, t 
judged as well. 


ne, and will, we believe, sueccead in making y us feel the great scope 
e around us, as few have been able to realize that scope and mean 
8 ba s dwarfed our human ee ’e till an int “rpreter, and a poetic 
of the whole is pure and lofty......... very finely drawn and very lirmly 















STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 








“This story pres ents a number of vivid and very 
charming pictures iuleed, the whole book is charm- 
ing. It is interesting ir 1 character and story, and 








thoroughly good k nd.’ —Saturday Review. 
‘A book whi read with genuine pleasure. 
The ote of the story ie} nigh and its moral excellent," 
nit 
‘sit Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 
TROLLOPE. Lis 6 


“In this nov we are gla : to recognize a return to 
Mr. Trollope’s old form. The characters are drawn 
with vigour and boldness, and the boc ak may do good 
tu many readers of both sexes.” —Times 

“One of Mr. Trollope’s ver y best tales," —Spe ectator. 


— fr rom, Lif, By Archibald 


Military Correspondent of the 





“We cord 


nd this book. It certainly 
merits suece lis 


( 1 ighlander, describes 
Highlar - life with ae lier, he depicts a 

lier’s career w I bs rrative, moreover, 
3 uaiting and romantic. "—Aenwum, 





The GREAT DUEL: its True Meaning 
and Issues. By WILLIAM RATHBONE GREG. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 271, will se LETTERS on the WAR. By Mommsen, 


published on SATURDAY, JANUARY 14th, ADVERTISE. 
MENTS trate nded for insertion cannot be received hy the Puatllishers 
later thin MONDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 59 Paternoster Row. 








Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
CONTENTS for JANUARY. 
1, IMPERIAL FEDERALISM. By the Author of “ Ginx'’s Baby.” 










Svo, cloth, 2s Gd, 


HANS SREITHANN as an UHLAN. 





Six New Ballads oe! i By CHARLES G. 

LELAND Squar pl a od, 1 
FRANCE, ALSACE, and LORRAINE. 

By CHak 1. L b. ly, pp. 24, sewed, Is. 


COUNT BISMARCK: a POLITICAL 
BIOGR AP *- By Lupwitd BAMBERGER (Member 
of the Zo riiament lranslated from the 
German, ee HA is Les LeWes. Crown Syo, 


2hO, ¢ Se 


The SLAVES; their ome ee Early 


Vith some 





Ae ount ol ‘Sta vonic Li tur Be it the Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures delivered at Oxford, 
By W. lt. M » MLA, [dn preparation. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 & 60 Paternoster R 





2. Bre Ov THEO 1¥ 7 Acs By the Rey. J. Lu. Davies. 

THE MISTAKE OF HONEST DEMOCR a _ 
4. NATIONAL DEFENCE. By Major Just published, 2 Is 6d by post, Is 1a. 
5. THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF Puysical Scrence TO MENTAL PuiLosopHy, By Professor uderwe 10 ‘- on C ATHOL IC DIREC TORY, 
6. Tue W [ tA CULT Conversations. By the Author of * Friends in Cou ave Vil. Oc STI 
7 5 oie uD. De thay Rov. M Maccoll, a + LE SIAS PICA L RE HISTE Tt, and J slowatieal 
8. y H. R. Haweis. Part I. ey sahicn : omt- 

RCH AND DIssENTERS. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. cat I 

10, FRENC “H ‘tC Niry. By William Stigand. yy aie hue “—_ 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 








Le rm m: Burns, Oates, and Co., 17 and 18 Port- 
man Street, W.; and 63 Puteri 1oster Row, E.C,. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jaimes’s 


WwM. Y O U N G E R A N D C 0.’ Ss Penge Pe acne 


OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principa! Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Purchasers are requested to observe Wt. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other 
brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. Lonvon Orricss: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


‘ 


PaesipeNt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 





his Library contains 85.000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literat ure, in various languages 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, 1 eutrance fee of 

£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 


allowed to cx ountry and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Teu to hulf-past Six. 
Prospectus re application. Catalogue, price 153; to 
members, 10s 
ROBERT iL ARR ISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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THE 
—— NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, in crown Svo, with Maps, 7s 64. 
THE WAR CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
D. \ILY NEWS, 1570. 


ind Comments, forming a continuous Narrative of the War 
between Germany and France. 
from the DarLy News the following admirable 


Edited, with Notes 
says:—" We take 








ES 
cme at the nation of Metz, and congratulate our contemporary upon the 
promptitu le and ability of his Corresp. mident. We mig ght envy him, if such a 
feeling were Pos sible with so becsusatte a competitor. 
The Pau MALI GAZETTE obsctve s:—* The promptitude and energy of the Metz 
> DAILY News may be almost Said te o anticipate hist ory itself 


Correspondent of t! 
by the completeness 0 
The SATURDAY Re VIEW 
in the accuracy ant 1 value of every kind of intelligence 


his telegraphic information.’ 
savs:—“ The DAILY News has shown itself pre-en ine ut 
» with regard to the w ur. 


FIGHTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
FOR 1871. 
Ry FREDERICK MARTIN. 













ae and ec ‘ted to the Present Tim», crown Syo, cloth, 10s 6.1. 
This is the only w pees English language giving a full and absolutely correct 
account, on he basis of Official Communications received from Foreign Gove rh 
ments, of th Organization, and Administration of the Armies and Navi 
of France, 2 and Ger rmany. Spain, &e; with full details of the Finance 
ommerce of those and all other countries, [Vert week 


Population, and 
Dr. VAUGHAN'S NEW VOLUME. 
COUNSELS tor YOUNG STUDENTS. 


By C. 


Three 
J. VAUGHAN, 


s preached before the University of Cambridge. 
[This day. 


Sermon 
Extra feap. Svo, 2s 6d. 


D.D.. Master of the Temple, 
This day, feap. Svo, price 3s 64. 
ORATIONS against CATILINE. 


hiefly translated from Halm. Py A. 8S. Winxins, M.A. 


CIC ERO'S 

With Notes 
FIFTH EDITION, now ready. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. 


ley. Hi MILLAN. Globe 8vo, 6s, 


By the 
By the same Author. 
The TRU x V TNE; or, the Analogies of Our 


Lord's Allegor ( [Just published. 


MACMILLAN 

CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LisT. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

FOR JANUARY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 
Toe Gen \N Expire. By Professor Von Sybel. 
BaLzac’s NOVELS. By Leslie Stephen. 

ENT 18 ENGIAND PROSPEROUS By Henry Faweett, 
FReN ! MANY. BR y Karl Ae li 


By W. M. Ro 


and CO., London. 


THE 


M.P. 


1. 










Unpublished Poem, 
rge Meredith. 











Ry. Sh idon m Amo 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, of WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CONTRABAND: or, A Losing Ak: ward. By 
Wuytt MeLvitye, Author ef “ Market Harbor,” & 

The M. AR GRAVINE: a Tale of a Turf. By 
W.G. CRAVEN. 2 vols., with Illestra itic 

CLE ME NT MAROT, ik other Studies. By 
HENnY Money, 2 vols, crown Svo, price 18s. 

ALL R OUN ‘D the WORLD. By Parker 


ILLM que.” 1 vol., crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


CHAPMAN and H ALL, 


Messrs, JAMES Re OSGOE I) AND 
(LATE TICKNOR & FIELDS, AND FIELDS, OSG OD, & 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

124 I RIM INT STREET, STON. 
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CO, 


CO], 


BC ds 
P , Works of Longfellow, EF 0, dlarthorne, Whittier, Lowe 
MV Stowe, and other Leading American Authors 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FIRST- CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST LOOKS, 
One Guinea per penquerenny 
The Names of New Subscribers are entered Daily. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JANUARY. 
New Editi>a now ready.—Postage-free on application. 
This Catalogue comprises more than Twenty Thousand Volumes of W: 
Best Authors, in Orncmentei Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and 
Drawing-room Tables, anu for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrFriceE—4 Kina STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


rks of the 


WORKS. 


EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 
Spencer. Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine with an Appendix. Crown 
Syo. (Yearly ready. 


The HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES. By C. De RoTHscHILpand A, DE Roruscui.p. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


NEW 


Vol. L The UistoricaL Books, price 7s 6d. 
Vol. TL, THe Proruetic AND PoRTICAL WRITINGS, price 5s, 
PETRE PRIVILEGIUM: = Three Pastoral 
Letters to the Clergy of the Diocese. By Henry Epwarp MANwNiNneG, D.D, 


Archbishop of West » Ls 6d. 


The HISTORY ot ROME. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the 


minster, Svo, price 


Qe» r . 7 

sy Witneco Tne. 

Author. Vols. Land IL 8vo. 
[On Thursday nert. 


A STUDEN T'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of 


INDIA. By © Meavows TAYLon, MRAS. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 
price 7s td, 


"| The LIFE of IT. K. 


By Isampanrp Brvxer, B.C.L, 
Woodeuts. 8vo, price 21s, 


LIVES of the 
KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL 
Barrister. 2 vols. vo, price 36s. 

HISTORY © 

{USTs on CHARLE MAGNE, 
sory | . 2 vols, Svo, 23s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of 
he SPIRIT of RATION. ALISM in EU ROPE By Witutam E. HARTPOLE 
LickY, MA. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lés, 


SPEECHES on AR IMY REFORM 


LYAN, M.P. for the Border 


BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 


of Lincoln's Iun, With Portrait, Plates, and 


LORD CHANCELLORS and 


of IRELAND. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN 


MORALS from 


IARTPOLE Lecky, MA 


EUROPEAN 


By WILLIAM E, 


delivered 


since the SESSION By GrorGe OTro TReVEL 
Burgh Syo, price 1 
COLONIAL QUESTIONS PRESSING — for 
— DIATE Ss — wh in the Interest of the Nation and the Empire. 
rs and Le . A. Macriz, M.P. 8vo, price 1 


LoTH AIR, Gs; CONINGSBY, 6s; SYBIL, 6s 


by the Right Hon. B Each Work complete in One Volume, 


DISRAELI, M.P. 
TANCRED, 6s, on January 31. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


ed, with some “Addit , from Sraser’s Magazine. Crown 8vo, price 
= A 
The G I. ANT: 2 W ite ‘his s | Story for English Boys. 
i t “Uncle Peter's irv Tale Edited by the. Author of * ‘Amy 
Herl ree ‘fom 8vo, 5 


MELVILLE’S GOOD for NOTHING 
“ Modern Novelist’s Library.” Crowa 8vo, 


WHYTE 


aml QUEEN'S MARIES, in the 


price 2s each, boards; or 2s 6d each, cloth, 
Wi NDEREUL ST« TT: S from NORWAY, 
nd ICE By J iopparp. With an Introduction by 


SWEDEN, 
the Rev. G W. Cox. 
The STORY of 
TINGTON, thrice Lord Ma 


by E. Carr. Im} ial 4to 


ZIGZAGG ING amongst 


f Ch lren’s St ry,” &e Ww 


“yi ». 
M.. ; Pos Svo, bs 
Sm 
yr of London. 

price 2ls. 


RICHARD WHIT- 


Written in Verse and Illustrated 


DOLOMITES. By 


th above 300 Lilustrations by 


the Author o 
the Author. onl zg 4 


STRANGE DWELL ING: 8. 


Woop, M.A., F.L.S. With num stratious ¢ 
price 7s 6d. 


M*CULLOC H's DIC TIONAR 


By the Rev, J. (Gi. 


“raved on Wood. Sve, 
[ Ne arly ready, 


Y of COMMERCE 


nt, by I uG. Ri 8vo, 638. The SUPPLE 
MEN price 2 sd 


The PUBLIC SC HOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


fo follow in use the Public School Latin Primer. By the same Editor. 12mo, 
price 6s. [Jn a few days. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
TRIGONOMETRY. By the 
70, price 3s °L 


(/a a few days, 


and 


ALGEBRA 


Rev. W. N. GRUFIN. Small Sv 
INTRODUCTION to the STU bY of INOR- 
—— CHEMISTRY. By the late Professor Small Svo, h 71 


yoxleuts, price 3s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, aud DYER. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The WINDOW; or, the Songs 


of the Wrens: a Song-Cycle. By ALFRED TEN NY- 
SON, Poet Laureate. With Music by Arthur 
Sullivan. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s, 


IONA. By the Duke of Areyt. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


DOROTHY FOX. 


PARR, 3 vols. post 8yo. 


REHEARSALS: a 


Verses. By J. LEICESTER WARREN, 
* Philoctetes,” &e, Crown 8y0, 6s. 


WAR and JUDGMENT: a 


Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Crathie 
in October, 1870. By NoRMAN MaAcceop, D.D., one 
of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. Pub- 
lished and Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, by 
Her Majesty's command. Demy Syo, Is. 


At the BACK of the NORTH 


WIND. By GeorGe MACDONALD. With Illus- 
trations by Arthur Hughes. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


NAPOLEON FALLEN: a 


By Robert BucHANAN, 


By Louisa 
[At all Libraries. 


Author of 


Lyrical Drama, Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 

Speakers—Napoleon III. of France~An Officer—A 
Roman Catholic Bishop—A Physician—Messengers— 
First German Citizen—Second German Citizen—Ger- 
man Citizen's Wife—Chorus of Republicans—Chorus of 
Spirits. 

Scene—The Chiteau of Wilhelmshihe, in Cassel. 
Time—1870, after Sedan. 


CHAMBER DRAMAS - for 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. GeorGe MACDONALD. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The BOY in GREY. By 
HENRY KINGSLEY. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S 
BOYHOOD. By GerorRGE MACDONALD. With 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, Crown 8yvo, 5s. 


THE MIRACLES of OUR 


LORD. By GeorGE MACDONALD. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


LECTURES and TRACTS. 
By Baboo KesHUs CHUNDER SEN. Edited by S. 


D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


PASSAGES from the ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and 


other Misfortunes, Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GER- 


MANY during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE; 
in a Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
By WILLIAM Baur. 2 yols. post 8vo, 16s. 


PEASANT LIFE in the 


NORTH. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8yo, 6s, 
HEROES of HEBREW HIs- 


TORY. By Samvet Wiperrorce, D.D., Bishop 
of Winchester, Third Edition. Post 8yo, 9s. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Book of 


| original thoughts 


Beginning of a New Volume. 


GOOD inlining 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED 


EDITED bY 


NORMAN MACLEOD, DD.,, 


One of the Deans of the C! 1apel Royal. 


ADDRESS for 1871. 

What shall we say by way of Prospectus to the 
Twelfth Volume of GOOD WORDS? Nota repetition 
of what we have said in former Prospectuses; that 
would be tiresome. Not an assurance that the forth- 
coming volume will be found vastly superior to all 
competitors; that might be deceptive. We will simply 
state that, while we shallinno respect relax our efforts 
to render this Magazine equal to the best in literary and 
pictorial merit, we shail, with not less anxiety, aim at 
maintaining the special tone and spirit by which it has 
been all along characterized. 








The Public already know that GOOD WORDS does 
not strive after the imposing qualities of sensation and 
excitement—to ignobly interest or frivolously amuse ; 
but seeks rather to provide the wisest instruction in the 
pleasantest manner, without neglecting to supply whole- 
some entertainment for every diversity of taste. At 
starting, we chose a distinctive walk for ourselves; and 
after a course of eleven years, which gratitude rather 
than vanity induces us to term singularly fortunate, it 
is our ambition to make the Magazine answer more and 
more to George Herbert's motto—"Good words are 
worth much and cost little.” 


Tho Contents of the January and February Parts 
printed below, will serve to give a good idea of what 
may be expected in the Volume for 1871:— 


Contents for JANUARY, 

1, The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of * Kitty,” * Dr. Jacob,” &e. 

2, HUGH MILLER as SEEN in HIS 

sETTERS.” By A University Man. 
. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of F R ANCE and ITALY. 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne. I. 

4, A SONG from * The LOV ES of the WRENS.” By 
Alfred Tennyson, with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 

5. WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE for the SICK and 
WOUNDED, By the Author of “ Fernyhurst 
Court. 

6. “ REMEMBER NOT the SINS of MY YOUTH. By 
the Rey. John Macleod, 

7. The COOLIE. A Journey to British Guiana to 
Inquire into his Rights and Wrongs. By the 
Author of * Ginx’s Baby, 

8. WAR and JUDGMENT. A Sermon preached 
before the Queen. and published by Her Majesty's 
Command. By the Editor. 

9. The DRESSMAKERS. By the Author of * Peasant 
Life in the North.” In Two Parts. 

10. A FROSTY DAY, &c. By J. Leicester wv arren, 

11, On the REORGANIZATION of OUR MILITARY 
FORCE. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B, 


“LIFE and 






tents for FEBRUARY. 

1, The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of * Kitty,” « Dr. Jacob,” &e. 

2. The COOLIE: a J British Guiana to 
Inquire into his Wrongs. By the 
Author of * Giux’s Baby.” 2. The Estates. 

3. CORAL and CORAL REEFS. By Professor 
Huxley. 

4 “The MIST andthe RAIN.” By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Musie by Arthur Sullivan, 

5. THOUGHTS on the TEMPTATION of OUR 
LORD. By the Editor—1. The Tempter. 

6. MICHAEL FARADAY. By F. B.S, 

7. LOVE in WINTER. By Austin Dobson. 

8. FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and [TALY. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. II. 

9% GERMAN MINERS. By Dr. R. Angus Smith. 

10, The DRESSMAKERS. Ry the Author of * Peasant 
Life in the North.” In Tw o Parts. IL 














*,* The Put 
opinion on such a well-known publication as GOOD 
WORDS, yet the following is such a striking tribute to 
its worth that they cannot refrain from citing it here:— 


‘rs are not in the habit of quoting 








* Among serials for the educated, there is first of all 
GOOD WORDS—a phen¢ omen nm of periodical litera- 
ture—a phenomenon in its circulation of 150,000 a 
month, so that it is known wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, and was the first thing asked for by 
the Pitcairn Islanders from a ship that lately visited 
them—a phenomenon in that it gives for sixpence the 
only of meu who are foremost in 
the republic of letters, but numbers among its con- 
tributors those who are highest in rank both in Church 
and State.”"—from th ; ae er on Periodical Literature 
read at the Dublin Church Congress. 
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